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PREFACE 


This issue of International Conciliation presents, for the reading 
and study of those who are so deeply concerned with happenings 
from day to day which directly affect the peace of the world and the 
possibility of restoring the world’s broken confidence, the full text 
of important documents and debates about which attention has 
centered for some weeks past. The very significant debate in the 
House of Lords as to the meaning of the Pact of Paris, the text of 
the so-called White Paper which was followed by important debates 
in both Houses of Parliament and by formal action on the part of 
the German Government, and documents subsequently issued by 
other governments relating directly to these matters, are all included 
without abridgment. 

These papers deserve most careful reading on the part of every- 
one who wishes to be thoroughly well informed as to the present- 
day operation of those forces which are making either for or 
against a continuance of the disastrous economic and _ political 
nationalism which afflicts the world, as well as either for or against 
those movements of thought and policy which aim at more effec- 
tive international consultation and cooperation to the end that 
confidence may be re-established, economic prosperity restored, and 


the foundations of the world’s peace strengthened. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, April 18, 1935. 
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THE MEANING OF THE PACT OF PARIS 





DEBATE IN THE BriTisH HoOusE OF LORDs, FEBRUARY 20, 1935! 


The House met at a quarter before four of the clock, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR on the Woolsack. 


BRIAND-KELLOGG PACT 


Lorpv ASKWITH rose to ask his Majesty’s Government whether 
their attention had been called to the Budapest Conference of the 
International Law Association held in September, 1934, and the 
articles of interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris unani- 
mously adopted by the conference, and whether they consider that 
these articles of interpretation correctly represent the effect of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact on International Law and the obligations of this 
country; and to move for Papers. 

The noble Lord said: My Lords, the Question and Motion that I 
have on the Paper relate to the Briand-Kellogg Pact, a famous docu- 
ment which was signed in 1928, and the interpretation that has been 
given to it by a conference of international lawyers, which met at 
Budapest last year, and which, although there was some difference 
of opinion as to various clauses of the Draft Convention, arrived 
at a unanimous decision upon the interpretation which they finally 
promulgated. The noble Lord who will reply to my Question and 
Motion should, I think, have little difficulty in doing so, because 
I notice that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the first time 
that a document was sent formally to him upon the matter, replied 
in these words: 


The exact fulfilment of treaty engagements is a matter which 
affects the national honor; precision as to the scope of such 
engagements is, therefore, of importance. Each of the sugges- 
tions made by the French Government has been carefully con- 
sidered from this point of view. 


Therefore the Foreign Office, before engaging this country to the 
Pact, evidently had given it the most careful consideration. 

The point to which this Question is directed is as to what is the 
scope of these engagements. Is the Pact a vague declaration of good- 
will, or is it a real advance towards peace—“a new ideal of nations, 


1 Reprinted from Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 95, No. 24. 
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an era in world history,’’ as it was proclaimed at the time of the 
signature. If so, is it a change in the aspect of International Law 
and an alteration of the policy of the sixty-four nations who have 
adhered to it and who have accepted this Pact? If it is a proclamation 
of peace and a change of law, how is the law changed, and what are 
the implications attached to the change, especially in any action 
in which this country is implicated in the exact fulfilment of its 
engagements? Or, as a noble Viscount who does not any longer sit on 
this side of the House, Lord Snowden, wrote in one of the Sunday 
papers a few weeks ago, is it ‘‘a scrap of paper’’? ‘‘ The Kellogg Pact 
is a mere scrap of paper,”’ he said. I regret much that Lord Snowden, 
by doctor’s orders, is prevented from attending today, although he 
wrote to me a most kind letter in which he said he would gladly 
have taken part in the debate otherwise. 

Now I recognize that a treaty of this kind cannot be construed in 
the same way as you would construe a contract for a cargo of wheat, 
nor I think in the same way as some of the innumerable contracts 
which have been registered at Geneva, generally upon legal questions, 
might be construed. It stands rather in an order of its own, with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Treaty of Locarno; 
indeed, the Permanent Court of International Justice has pointed 
out that in the interpretation of treaties of this kind it is necessary to 
consider the social, economic, and political circumstances under 
which they are in being. Therefore it is possible that the reply that 
is made to me will necessarily be somewhat indefinite as to the 
exact interpretation of this Pact, and will not dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s too much. But I would submit that the Pact must mean some- 
thing. That is what these gentlemen at Budapest have considered, 
and upon which they have made a pronouncement. Many of your 
Lordships are well acquainted with the Kellogg Pact, but others are 
not so well circumstanced, and some may be inclined to look upon 
it in the same way that the old branch of Plantaganet Kings alluded 
to “the liberties and rights being given as in the time of our grand- 
father,’’ without going into an inquiry as to what those rights and 
liberties might be. 

May I therefore give some little history of this matter? It was on 
June 20, 1927, that M. Briand informally sent the terms of a pact to 
Mr. Kellogg in the United States. The terms that he sent for sig- 
nature were those that have been adopted by all these nations, 
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with one addition. The preamble describes how deeply sensible of 
their solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind these nations 
were and goes on: 
persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made, to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing 
between their peoples may be perpetuated; 
Convinced that all changes in their relations with one an- 
other should be sought only by pacific means and be the result 
of a peaceful and orderly process 


and then comes the addition put in by America— 


and that any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to pro- 
mote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this Treaty. 


It goes on to express the hope that their peoples will be brought 


within the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
civilized nations of the world in a common renunciation of war 
as an instrument of their national policy, 


and then states that the Powers have decided to conclude a treaty. 

That Treaty is comprised in three paragraphs only. The third 
paragraph is a paragraph giving the form of ratification. The first 
two paragraphs are: 


Article 1 


The high contracting parties solemnly declare, in the name 
of their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 


Article 2 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


Itis on these simple paragraphs, the only change being in the introduc- 
tion to the preamble, that the nations have come to an agreement. 

There had been correspondence. It was six months before Mr. 
Kellogg replied. He then questioned the idea of a unilateral pact 
between France and America only. He suggested that other nations 
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ought to come in. France did not object to the other nations Coming | of self- 
in, but they put in the word “aggressive’’ war, to which America| aboliti 
objected. America took the line that an aggressive war was difficult yniver: 
to define, that it was not a provision which the United States cop. Austra 
sidered would be of much advantage by itself, and that it would fy! The 
better to put forward a simple pact abolishing the institution of war, States 
That was finally done, it being intimated by the French Ambassador | away ‘ 
to the Secretary of State that if one of the signatories should fail to | opinior 
keep its word the other signatories should be released from their fulfilm 
agreement, and that the pact would not deprive nations of the right The re 
of legitimate defense; further, that the pact should not be substituted M 
for, or take the place of, the Covenant of the League of Nationsor| gor} 
the Locarno Agreement; and altogether that in that form there wasa| ther 
practical chance of its being adopted by other contracting Powers} age-! 
who might come in to it on its being put forward. These reservation} ™&™ 
appeared in a letter on March 30. On rec 
On April 13, the United States sent the proposed Pact to a number tion, n 
of nations—Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan—enclosing a 1928, 1 
draft. The nations replied in terms of a favorable character. The close speech 
of the German answer, which came first, was: | to the 
This new guarantee for the maintenance of peace must givea %0 glac 
real impulse to the efforts for the carrying out of general disarma- | forne. 
ment. And further still, the renunciation of war must as a neces- 
sary complement enlarge the possibilities of settling in a peaceful of pea 
way the existing and potential conflicts of national interests. It 


mar 
Italy replied on May 4, Great Britain on May 19. Mr. Chamberlain,} ona 


in his reply, put in a further reservation which was not alluded to in| to th 


any of the subsequent correspondence, except in his own last letter, | pen 
; ; ; | face 
in which he said that he understood it was agreed to, being looked the 


upon as a matter of defense. He said that there were certain obliga | hea, 
tions resting on this country which we must keep. He also laid stress | an it 
upon the importance of the Treaty of Locarno and of adhering to it. | ‘!t1s 


He spoke about the position to which I have already alluded. He o 
mentioned that self-defense was an inalienable right, and in his | jpeg: 


reservation, his most important reservation, he mentioned that 
“there are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of He en 


which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and safety,” A 
that “interference with these regions cannot be suffered”’ and that a 
“their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure | a 
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of self-defense.’’ Japan replied that she took it to imply “the entire 
abolition of the institution of war,’’ and ‘“‘an era of permanent and 
yniversal peace.’’ New Zealand, the Irish Free State, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa all followed suit. 

Therefore, it was heralded as a very important document by all 
States at that time, and the American Government replied, sweeping 
away some of the difficulties and mentioning the fact that, in their 
opinion, this Treaty would bring the world nearer to a practical 
fulfilment of peace than anything that had yet been accomplished. 
The reply ended up: 

My Government is confident that the other nations of the 
world will, as soon as the Treaty comes into force, gladly adhere 
thereto, and that this simple procedure will bring mankind’s 


age-long aspirations for universal peace nearer to practical fulfil- 
ment than ever before in the history of the world. 


| On receiving that document, Mr. Chamberlain repeated his reserva- 
| tion, mentioning that he considered it self-defense, and on August 27, 
1928, when the document was signed, M. Briand made a remarkable 
| speech at Paris. I do not wish to tie French statesmen down too much 
| to the actual words he spoke, particularly when he must have been 
| o glad and delighted that a suggestion made by him had apparently 

borne such fruit. He spoke of it as “ the greatest collective deed borne 
| of peace, ’’ and proceeded: 





It will be, I hope, no exaggeration to say that today’s event 
marks a new date in history-making. . . . For the first time, 
on a comprehensive and absolute scale, a Treaty is truly devoted 
to the very establishment of peace initiating a new law and freed 
from all political contingencies. . . . For the first time in the 
face of the whole world through a solemn covenant involving 
| the honor of great nations, all of which have behind them a 
| heavy past of political conflict, war is renounced unreservedly as 


aninstrument of national policy. . . . Branded with illegality, 
itis by mutual accord truly and regularly outlawed so that a cul- 
prit would incur the unconditional condemnation and probably 
the enmity of all its co-signatories. It is a direct blow to the 
institutions of war, even to its very vitals. 


| He ended with an appeal of an emotional character: 


| 


And there is not one of the nations represented here but has 
shed the blood of her children on the battlefields of the last War. 
I propose that we should dedicate to the dead, to all the dead, of 
the Great War, the event which we are going tn consecrate to- 
gether by our signatures. 
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M. Briand was a very eloquent statesman and those are strong bien, 
words. They were to a certain extent discounted by the severe criti} not : 
cism that came in shortly afterwards from the Soviet Government] yr, 
in words of pungent force. That Government alluded to the small beha 
reception that had been given to their efforts, first of all, for entire 


; ‘ ; g wi 
disarmament, secondly, for partial disarmament—efforts made at Br 
Geneva—and said that unless there was a limitation, the Briand. | th 
Kellogg Pact would remain a dead letter without real meaning, 80 
They thought it necessary to point out the insufficient definitenes : 
and clearness in the first clause concerning the formula of the prohibi- ga 
tion of war itself, this having the effect of permitting various and | do 
arbitrary interpretations. They referred to the reservation of the cit 
British Government, and said: e 

i | 
By virtue of this reservation the British Government reserves gi 

a freedom of action toward a series of regions which it does not co 

even enumerate. If it means provinces already belonging to the 

British Empire or its Dominions, they are already included in As 

the compact in which are foreseen cases of their being attacked, doin 

so that the reservation of the British Government regarding sixty 
them must seem at least superfluous. tate 

However, if other regions are meant, the participants of the 
compact are entitled to know exactly where the freedom of ac- pres! 
tion of the British Government begins and where it ends. But Law 
the British Government . . . reserves the right to an arbi- Inter 
trary definition of what is considered an “unfriendly act” of Nor 

“interference,’’ justifying the commencement of military action lavi 

on the part of the British Government. = 

Recognition of such a right of the British Government would Unit 
mean justification of war and could be a contagious example. ... | some 
| prop 

In the last paragraph the note says: a. 


Summarizing what has been said above, one must state the | 
absence from the compact of obligations concerning disarma- | an 
ments, which is the only essential element of peace guarantee, 


the insufficiency and indefiniteness of the formula itself for prohi- | flee 
bition of war and the existence of several reservations having as | of 
their object beforehand the suspension of even any appearance | 
of obligations towards the cause of peace. its 
These were the opinions that that Government gave upon the matter TI 


and upon that there came the question of what the matter did really} eithe 
mean. I would allude to some statements that were made upon it at} aidin 
the time. M. Briand himself later said: “La paix proclamée, c’es 
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bien, c'est bien, c’est beaucoup. Mais il faudra l’organiser.’’ He did 
not treat it as final. Then, in 1932, the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stimson, made a very important pronouncement. He claimed on 
behalf of this Pact that by it 

war between nations was renounced by the signatories of the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty. This means that it has become illegal 
throughout practically the entire world. It is no longer to be the 
source and subject of rights. It is no longer to be the principle 
around which the duties, the conduct and the rights of nations 
revolve. It is an illegal thing. Hereafter, when two nations en- 
gage in armed conflict, either one or both of them must be wrong- 
doers—violators of this general treaty-law. We no longer draw a 
circle about them and treat them with the punctiliousness of the 
duelist’s code. Instead, we denounce them as lawbreakers. By 
that very act we made obsolete many legal precedents and have 
given the legal profession the task of re-examining many of the 
codes and treaties. 

As to that last part that is exactly what this conference has been 
doing. The conference is one of International Law and is, I believe, 
sixty years old. It has contributed much in the past to the study of 
International Law. On this occasion it met at Budapest and was 
presided over by Professor Manley Hudson, Professor of International 
Law at Harvard University and editor of The American Journal of 
International Law. There were present several English lawyers, a 
Norwegian Judge, two or three Hungarians, delegates from Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Austria, and Czechoslovakia and two or three from the 
United States. After debating for several days and, as I said, having 
some difference of opinion upon some of the points of the draft 
proposals, they came to a conclusion in which they said after bringing 
ina preliminary article which I need not read: 

1. A signatory State cannot, by denunciation or non-observ- 
ance of the Pact, release itself from its obligations thereunder. 

2. Asignatory State which threatens to resort to armed force 
for the solution of an international dispute or conflict is guilty 
of a violation of the Pact. 

3. A signatory State which aids a violating State thereby 
itself violates the Pact. 

Then it goes on to state what may be done if the Pact is violated 
either by a threat to resort to armed force or by a signatory State 


nit at) aiding a violating State. They say that: 


e, ces 


4. In the event of a violation of the Pact by a resort to armed 
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force or war by one signatory State against another, any signa- 
tory State, not being a party to the original dispute, may, without 
thereby committing a breach of the Pact or of any rule of Inter- 
national Law do all or any of the following things: 
(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State violating the 
Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit and search, blockade, 
etc; 
(6) Decline to observe towards the State violating the Pact 
the duties prescribed by International Law, apart from the 
Pact, for a neutral in relation to a belligerent; 
(c) Supply the State attacked with financial or material 
assistance, including munitions of war; 
(d) Assist with armed force the State attacked. 
5. The signatory States are not entitled to recognize as ac- 
quired de jure any territorial or other advantages acquired de 
facto by means of a violation of the Pact. 
6. A violating State is liable to pay compensation for all dam- 
age caused by a violation of the Pact to any signatory State or 
to its nationals. 
Then it goes on to save humanitarian obligations. The question is, 
have these gentlemen gone too far? Are they right in saying thata 
State that threatens in this way violates the Pact and that anyone 
who assists it also violates the Pact? I cannot help thinking that they 
have gone too far, and that the Pact does not mean so much as they 
have put in this document. It may be that it was a most useful matter 
for them to discuss, but when they make the great claims that 
they did and declare that it would affect generations to come, I think 
that what they decided at Budapest was rather too much. It is not 
for me to interpret the Pact, but after studying it as far as I have 
been able, I cannot help thinking that the real importance of it was 
that it was a declaration to the whole world that the policy of war was 
not one that the nations would pursue; that for the first time it 
brought the United States into the general view of that position 
with the rest of the important nations of the world; that it was ina 
sense less than the Treaty of Locarno because it mentioned no sanc- 
tions and did not say what was to happen in that way, except that 
it gave rights to certain nations as against a belligerent violator. 

It may be, and I think it is, very important that the laws of 
neutrality which existed in the nineteenth and in the eighteenth 
centuries should be revised and considered with the utmost care, to 


see what difference there may be when you have made war in certain | 
circumstances illegal, instead of its being considered a legal right | 
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belonging to a sovereign State, to be waged either by the will of the 
Sovereign, if he was an autocrat, or by the will of Parliament, or 
the decision of any legislative body that might have the power to 
bind a country. That is the real importance'of the Pact. It does not 
mention any sanctions, as I say. It does not mention any method of 
settling disputes such as by reference to the Arbitral Court at The 
Hague or the Permanent Court of International Justice. It does not 
hint at anything of that kind. 

It may be, as has been suggested, that it is a useless document 
until proper machinery for dealing with non-illegal disputes is 
established. But it may be noted that Mr. Stimson, who was Secre- 
tary of State in the United States after the Treaty had been in force 
for four years, said: 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact provides for no sanction of force. 

It does not require any signatory to intervene with measures of 

force in case the Pact is violated. Instead, it rests upon the sanc- 

tion of public opinion, which can be made one of the most potent 
sanctions of the world. 


Surely that is the real effect of the Briand-Kellogg Pact—to interpret 
the will of the people to peace, to interpret the desire of all nations 
who adhere to it to cooperate with a view to peace, even though it is 
not being followed out apparently in some countries of the world. 
But once you have got that idea gradually gaining force, the Pact 
may become by the will of the people one of the most important 
documents of all those signed at the beginning of this century. 

It is useless to prophesy, and I have no right to say what is the 
will of the people towards peace, but I can say that I have found in 
one serious international dispute and in scores, if not hundreds, of 
industrial disputes, that it is not the desire of the people as a whole to 
have war or to have disputes and a struggle tothe death. They desire 
to live in peace. Anything that would bring the nations of the world 
toa better sense so that they should maintain peace—and I believe 
all Governments in Great Britain have been anxious towards that 
end—is an excellent thing; but it is not well to put into black and 
white obligations which could scarcely be fulfilled as a whole, and 
which might not be kept. I am going to be followed, I believe, by 
my noble friend Lord Howard of Penrith, who will address your 
Lordships’ House for the first time. He was Ambassador at Washing- 
ton at the time the Kellog Pact was signed and he may be able to 
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throw some interesting light upon its meaning. I move for Papers in 
case there may be any documents in the Foreign Office which would 
throw further light on the meaning of the Pact, because if they could 
be published for the use of the nation as a whole, then the nation 
would not be likely to find itself bound by obligations it did not 
understand or faced by difficulties that it had not foreseen. 

Lorp HOWARD or PENRITH: My Lords, I have never before | 
dared to address your Lordships’ House because I always felt that 
there must be many present who would be able to say all I had to | 
say and say it much better. On this particular occasion I am afraid] 
shall be ploughing what one may call a lonely furrow, and my only | 
consolation perhaps will be that I shall not detach anybody from the | 
cause I am desirous to promote. I am very grateful to my noble | 
friend Lord Askwith for the kind reference which he made to me in | 
his speech. Although I confess that I do not entirely agree with his 
point of view with regard to the Kellogg Pact, I agree to this extent, 
that I have often felt that, perhaps owing to the very fact that it has 
no teeth in it, it is being relegated in public opinion to the limbo of 
forgotten and almost useless things. 

I thank the noble Lord, Lord Askwith, very much for at any rate 
drawing attention to the Articles of Interpretation of the Kellogg 
Pact which were arrived at by the International Law Association at 
Budapest. It struck me at the time as most extraordinary that these 
Articles of Interpretation, which appear to me to be extremely im- 
portant, should have been passed over by the press almost entirely 
in silence. That is surely a sign that public opinion is not interested 
any longer in the Kellogg Pact, and does not believe in it as a living 
thing, and that if we are to make it a living thing we really have now 
to take some kind of action in order, as the American saying is, to 
‘put teeth into it.” The truth is, I think, that either the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact is going to play a most important part in world politics 
in the interests of peace, or it will finally remain what it is now, 
unfortunately, generally treated as being, a very Utopian pious 
opinion having no practical effect whatever. 

I agree with Lord Askwith to the extent that I think two of the 
Articles of Interpretation certainly go well beyond the meaning of the | 
Kellogg Pact. Those are the Articles which declare that no signatory ' 
State can release itself from the obligations of the Pact, and that any } 
signatory State which threatens to resort to armed force for the | 
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solution of any international dispute is thereby guilty of a violation 
of the Pact and should be dealt with accordingly. I do not under- 
stand either of these obligations to be inherent in the Pact as it 
stands, though therein probably lies, in my opinion, a part of its 
present weakness which causes it to be generally regarded merely as a 
pious opinion and lacking in all force. Indeed, if I understand it 
aright, each signatory of the Pact is responsible only for himself 
and is under no obligation whatever to take any action against 
another who violates the Pact. On the other hand the words of the 
preamble to the effect that 


any signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote 
its national interests by resort to war should be denied the bene- 
fits furnished by this Treaty 


mean that other co-signatories would be at least at liberty to take 
not only measures of necessary self-defense, but also (if I may call it 
so) such police action as may be required to cause the violator to 
cease from his illegal acts. 

That seems at any rate to be explicitly stated in the explanatory 
Note addressed by the Government of the United States to the 
British Government and the other governments who were being 
asked to join the Pact at the time, on June 23, 1928, before the Pact 
was signed. Mr. Kellogg therein stated: Firstly, that there was 
nothing in the Pact to restrict or impair in any way the right of self- 
defense. Secondly, that there was no necessary inconsistency between 
the idea of an unqualified renunciation of war for national ends and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which admitted of collective 
action to end a war. Thirdly, as to the Treaties of Locarno, Mr. 
Kellogg pointed out that if all the parties to the Locarno Treaties 
were under any positive obligation to go to war, such obligation would 
certainly not attach until one of the parties had resorted to war in 
violation of its solemn pledges thereunder. It was therefore obvious 
that if all the parties to the Locarno Treaties became parties to the 
multilateral anti-war treaty proposed by the United States of 
America, there would be a double assurance that the Locarno 
Treaties would not be violated by recourse to arms. Fourthly, Mr. 
Kellogg likewise did not consider that the multilateral anti-war 
treaty could conflict with already existing treaties of neutrality, 
since no signatory would be compelled by it to take sides against a 
country with whom he had a treaty of neutrality. 
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Fifthly, Mr. Kellogg pointed out that undoubtedly as a matte 
of law any violation of a multilateral anti-war treaty through resort 
to war by one party thereto would automatically release the other 
parties from their obligations towards the treaty-breaking State 
That is to say, if I correctly grasp the meaning of this Note, that any 
signatory may, as Article 6 of the Articles of Interpretation cor. 
rectly states, without committing a breach of the Pact or of any rule 
of International Law, either assist with armed forces the State at. 
tacked, supply that State with financial or material assistance includ. 
ing munitions of war, refuse to admit the exercise by that State of 
belligerent rights, or decline to observe towards the violator the 
duties prescribed by International Law for a neutral in relation to 
a belligerent. This Article 6 of the Articles of Interpretation seems, 
then, to me to be entirely consistent with Mr. Kellogg’s explanatory 
Note of June 23, 1928, which was accepted fully at the time by all the 
governments to which it was addressed, including his Majesty's 
Government. 

We may, I think, therefore fairly conclude that the other Articles 
of Interpretation, in stating that any signatory may take any of the 
actions mentioned, which are those of a belligerent and not of a 
neutral, against a violator of the Pact, is fairly interpreting the 
meaning attached to it by all its signatories. What, however, the 
Pact does not say, and this the Budapest Articles also most properly 
do not say, is that such police action shall be taken against a violator 
of the Pact, nor does it prohibit—and this is in my opinion a great 
flaw in the whole Pact—the interference by co-signatories with such 
police action on the basis of previously accepted neutral rights in 
war. It is hardly necessary to point out that such interference witha 
State acting in accordance with the provisions of the Pact would be 
tantamount to taking sides with the violator of the Pact. 

The sixth point in Mr. Kellogg’s explanatory Note emphasizes 
the desirability of the new anti-war treaty being as universal as 
possible. Although the last point does not come into the matters 
treated of in the Budapest Articles, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
a few words on the subject, for it is one of the most important and 
novel features of this Pact and gives it its special significance for 
the future. It can forthwith, just on account of its universality, be 
converted into a real genuine shield against war much more readily 
perhaps than any other international instrument, treaty, pact or 
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covenant actually in existence. It is this which takes it in my opinion 
out of the category of mere pious opinions, provided it receives some 
necessary additions which may make of it a power for the main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world, and of confidence in security, 
which is without doubt the most important single factor for world 
recovery today. 

It is curious that wherever two or three are gathered to talk of 
armaments and disarmaments, of economic disturbances and eco- 
nomic recovery, or to talk of international relations or of internal 
conditions, they almost invariably come at last to discuss questions 
of security and of confidence in security, without which no genuine 
progress can possibly be made. Particularly so is this the case as 
regards negotiations and discussions about disarmament. It has 
always been the French thesis that confidence in security must 
precede any genuine scheme of armament reduction for which every 
country in Europe, without exception, is sighing. Quite early in 
the Disarmament discussion M. Briand or M. Herriot, I forget 
which, produced the motto, ‘Arbitration, Security, Disarmament.”’ 
All nations hastened to make arbitration treaties with each other 
and deposited them at Geneva where they lie. Did these produce 
confidence in security and promote disarmament? I fear not. Then 
we had Locarno, which imposed in certain circumstances the most 
serious obligations upon us, full belligerent obligations which the 
Dominions wisely declined to share and which may, therefore, easily 
cleave the British Empire from crown to heel, for we have yet to 
see a political Commonwealth that can be at once belligerent and 
neutral as regards another State. Yet has that produced such con- 
fidence in security that general reduction of armaments is in sight? 
Again I fear not. And now we have discussions about new pacts for 
extending Locarno so to speak into the air, and into Eastern Europe, 
and into the Pacific. Will these all give us that confidence in security 
which is really the inescapable basis of disarmament and recovery? 
I rather doubt it. 

It is difficult after all these set-backs not to become skeptical. The 
necessity of universality, which is the special feature of the Kellogg 
Pact, becomes with every new effort to avoid it more and more 
evident, while the prospect of attaining, by regional pacts alone, this 
confidence seems to recede ever more and more. I therefore venture 
most diffidently to submit to the consideration—and I hope the 
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favorable consideration—of his Majesty’s Government a very 
skeleton of a plan, a suggestion of an idea, which, based mainly on 
the Kellogg Pact, should also embrace the Covenant of the League 
and existing regional security treaties. Anything short of universality 
equal to that of the Kellogg Pact, which, be it remarked, we have all 
accepted, cannot be satisfactory because otherwise it will always be 
uncertain that any country which adopts police measures against a 
violator may not be brought up against another country acting in 
defense of neutral rights as understood by the Law of Nations before 
the War. 

Under this new plan for giving practical effect to the Kellogg 
Pact all that would be required would be a further protocol enabling 
signatories to take police action against a violator without danger of 
interference on the part of other signatories on the ground of ancient 
neutral obligations and rights. It may well be argued that these neu- 
tral rights as between co-signatories have been actually abolished by 
the Pact itself, if we are to accept the view of such an authority as 
Mr. Stimson, former Secretary of State of the United States, whose 
speech my noble friend has just quoted. The whole of this speech is 
worth study, but the particular sentence to which I would refer is 
that in which he says that war 

is no longer to be the source and subject of rights. It is no longer 

the principle around which the duties, the conduct, and the 

rights of nations revolve. It is an illegal thing. Hereafter, when 


the nations engage in armed conflict, either one or both of them 
must be wrongdoers—violators of this general treaty law. 


He continued 


We no longer draw a circle about them and treat them with 
the punctiliousness of the duelist’s code. Instead we denounce 
them as lawbreakers. By that very act we have made obsolete 
many legal precedents and have given the legal profession the 
task of re-examining many of its codes and treaties. 


Again, he said: 
The only limitation to the broad covenant against war con- 
tained in it was the right of self-defense. 
This right seemed so inherent and universal that it appears unneces- 


sary even to insert it in the Treaty. 
According to Mr. Stimson, therefore, and indeed according to 
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many authorities, the whole conception of war and neutrality since 
the Pact has been revolutionized, because any country using force 
against another for a national purpose is a violator of the Pact and, 
therefore, of the new Law of Nations, and so becomes an outlaw 
who may legally be treated as such. It is, undoubtedly, in deference 
to this modern conception of a preferential neutrality in favor of one 
belligerent as against another, that Mr. Eden, replying in another 
place on February 4 to the honorable Member for Hertford, made the 
most important statement that his Majesty’s Government had 
informed the Secretary-General of the League of Nations that they 
were prepared to accept and carry out the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee, to the effect that the embargo on the supply 
of arms against the belligerents in the Bolivian-Paraguayan war 
should be raised as far as Bolivia was concerned. This ends, once and 
for all, the principle of Internationa! Law established hitherto, and 
generally strictly followed, that neutrality implied impartiality 
towards both belligerents—the open door, so to speak, to both sides. 

Now this ruling, which has, I believe, also been agreed to by the 
United States, makes it clear that a State without becoming an ally 
or associate in a war, may establish in the interests of peace a boy- 
cott, or, as Mr. Gladstone preferred to call it, a condition of exclusive 
dealing as against one of the belligerents, thus cutting at the very 
roots of neutrality as formerly understood. Are we, therefore, at 
war with Paraguay? Apparently not. At least the papers have not 
reported it, and I suppose that if we were it would be what in the 
United States is called “front-page news value.” I should have 
supposed that the press, if it failed to scent out the importance of the 
Budapest Articles of Interpretation of the Kellogg Pact, might at 
least have realized the extreme importance of the consequences of 
this decision of his Majesty’s Government and of the United States 
Government to jettison not only platonically but actually in fact 
the whole previous conception of neutrality. 

They might even go a step further and deduce the necessary con- 
sequences of this act, for these fundamentally alter the whole code 
of law regarding neutral rights by land or sea. For if this act means 
anything it means this: Assuming that the Powers of the League and 
the Pact agree to practice what I may call exclusive dealing against 
a persistent violator or violators of the Pact for the purpose of re- 
establishing peace, which has now become a recognized common 








interest, and assuming that some country claiming the benefit of 
neutral rights insists on supplying both or either belligerent party 
with their needs and so helping to continue the war, the supplier 
must himself become, morally in any case, guilty of violation of the 
Pact and be liable to be treated accordingly. This point does not seem 
to have been sufficiently realized. Further, could we acquit those of 
violation of the Pact who, having solemnly renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, should, nevertheless, for purposes of 
trade, have recourse to war in order to enforce their neutral rights 
against co-signatories who were engaged in carrying out police meas- 
ures to restore peace in accordance with the provisions of that Pact? 

The possibility of coming to such an agreement with the United 
States Government about neutral rights on these lines seems espe- 
cially hopeful at the present moment. The Times correspondent in 
Washington cabled to his newspaper on the 17th instant that Mr. 
Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, had at a public dinner reiterated 
the statement made three years ago by Mr. Norman Davis at Geneva 
to the effect that the United States was prepared, in the event of an 
effective disarmament agreement, to join a consultative pact for the 
maintenance of peace and to forswear any interference with col- 
lective action taken against an aggressor. In this statement it seems 
to me we have the framework of a protocol to the Kellogg Pact such 
as I have suggested which, if universal or almost so, would provide 
a real basis for a genuine disarmament treaty. Only it would be neces- 
sary that the two instruments should, of course, be negotiated pari 
passu and signed simultaneously. Personally I cannot understand 
the mental attitude of those who talk about “outlawing war” and 
at the same time cling fondly to their old neutral rights of making 
money by selling commodities of all sorts to the belligerents, and so 
enabling them to carry on war till one or both are exhausted. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the Budapest Articles of 
Interpretation are in the main justified by the correspondence 
that passed between the respective governments concerned at the 
time of the signature of the Pact, excepting only, perhaps, Article 2, 
which laid it down that a threat of war constitutes a violation of the 
Pact. I may be allowed, perhaps, to conclude by repeating that some 
system of preferential neutrality seems to me to be eminently desir- 
able in itself, in order to make the Kellogg Pact sufficiently effective 
as a deterrent to war, to act as a foundation on which to build con- 
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fidence in security, which is so needed for a real treaty of disarma- 
ment, for general economic recovery throughout the world, and, 
lastly, but by no means least, to hold together that great British 
Commonwealth of free nations which is in itself one of the principal 
guarantees of peace over at least one-fifth of the globe. 

THE Eart or IDDESLEIGH: My Lords, it gives me a sense of 
great privilege to be the mouthpiece of your Lordships’ House in 
congratulating Lord Howard of Penrith upon a very remarkable 
maiden speech, and in expressing a hope that he will very frequently 
exercise his powers again, especially on this subject, on which he is 
admitted to be a very great expert. One of the members of this 
important Budapest Conference remarked that the Kellogg Pact 
had two aspects. It might be regarded in the first place as a philo- 
sophical or moral declaration of the very greatest importance. When 
I say that I prefer to regard the Pact as a philosophical, rather than 
as a legal document, I am far from characterizing it as what my noble 
friend Lord Askwith calls a ‘‘ vague declaration of good-will.”’ To my 
mind the moral aspects of his Pact are of supreme importance. It was 
a renunciation by all civilized States of the Clausewitzian doctrine 
of war as a legitimate continuation of national policy, and it was a 
most distinct reversal of the tenets of that school of philosophy which 
holds that the State is above morality and cannot be judged on moral 
grounds. For these reasons I conclude that the Pact has a very great 
importance indeed, and I entirely share the regret of my noble 
friend Lord Howard of Penrith that that importance is not more 
frequently remembered and realized. 

In the second place, the Pact can undoubtedly be regarded as a 
legal document, like any other treaty, only of a more important kind. 
Naturally the Budapest Conference, being composed of jurists, 
concentrated upon this legal aspect of the Kellogg Treaty. But it has 
always seemed to me that the main flaw in the Kellogg Treaty, re- 
garded as a legal document, is that it does not make any attempt at 
the definition of an aggressor. The representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment made this point at the time when the Pact was signed and 
I cannot but feel in agreement with that gentleman. It may be, per- 
haps it is, impossible to make a satisfactory definition of an aggressor, 
but surely it would have been very helpful if this conference of jurists 
had laid down some general principles, some considerations which 
ought to be taken into account by any tribunal which may be set up 
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to decide whether the Pact has been violated by a particular State or 
not. Such an approach would, I believe, have been of very consid- 
erable value. And I admit also the great value of the attempt re. 
cently made, again by Russian statesmen, to give a definition of the 
aggressor, though I am far from suggesting that that definition is in 
all respects satisfactory. Our reservations to the Kellogg Pact do go 
some way to define what we should mean by a violator of the Kellogg 
Pact, and to that extent have very considerable value. The whole 
subject seems to me to need very serious and earnest discussion, 
even if it is impossible to arrive at a completely satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

But when this is suggested, one is very apt to be told that an 
aggressor is a thing very hard to define but very easy to decide, 
There is a school of thought that considers that, in fact, when any 
actual case of war comes along it is perfectly easy for fair-minded 
people to make up their minds which State has violated the Pact. 
It may be easy to decide, but it is not at all easy to decide either truly 
or unanimously. We had no difficulty in deciding that the Central 
Powers were the aggressors in the Great War. The Central Powers 
had no difficulty in deciding that the Allies were the aggressors in 
the Great War, and neutral opinion remained, until at any rate the 
early stages of the war, very much divided upon the question. Again, 
we could point to a great many other wars, such as the Boer War 
in which the majority of our nation decided, without any doubt, that 
we were in the right, but most of the Continental nations were rather 
inclined to the opposite view. 

And indeed, if this had been a conference of historians and nota 
conference of jurists, and if the question had been posed: Is it really 
easy to decide in any given case at all which State was the aggressor? 
the answer would have certainly been a decisive ‘“‘ No.”’ And although 
those persons who hold the doctrine of the recognizability of the 
aggressor are perfectly entitled to point to Japan as an instance in 
which the League found no difficulty in making up its mind, I must 
venture to remind them on the other side that I think it is for two 
years that the League Council has been discussing the war between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, and that the League Council has only just 
been able to make up its mind which of those countries was the ag- 
gressor. The need of some kind of a code in this matter is intimately 
connected with the need of a court. One of the jurists at this Con- 
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ference, the learned Dr. Paul de Auer, pointed out that so far satis- 
factory arrangements have not been made for courts to be established 
in the various classes of dispute to which the Kellogg Pact may be 
applicable. 

With the permission of the House I will read a short paragraph 
from his speech. Dr. Paul de Auer said: 

It should be pointed out, however, that it is not enough to 
declare war illegal if there is no satisfactory provision for settling 
all disputes by peaceful means. Article 2 of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact declares that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts shall never be sought except by pacific means. The Pan- 
American Conference at Habana in 1928 maintained that “there 
are no international conflicts, however serious, which cannot be 
settled by pacific means.’’ All these declarations are of rather 
platonic value if we have not complete instruments for settling 
the conflicts by pacific means. It has to be pointed out that such 
instruments are not at present at our disposal. 


He goes on to point out that in the case of the Arbitral Court of 
The Hague the usefulness of the body is vitiated by certain reserva- 
tions, and in the case of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
the disputes to be settled are only juridical disputes. 

In this connection I may mention that Sir John Fischer Williams 
added a desideratum, which was not discussed, to these Articles of 
Interpretation. He suggested, if I understand him rightly, that the 
World Court should be empowered to give an opinion, even in non- 
justiciable cases. That seems to me an experiment fraught with very 
great danger to the Court. It is asking the Court to undertake a 
branch of work in which it does not profess competence, and to 
violate its rule of proceeding only in those subjects with regard to 
which there are fairly clear principles of international law. Again 
there is the League Council, and, apart from the fact that there are 
many States which are not members of the Council I suggest that 
some confusion is likely to arise since the Council’s main function, 
and surely its most important function, is conciliation to end wars or 
to prevent their occurrence, rather than to exercise judicial functions 
There may be a very real difference between conciliation and judicial 
functions, and I think most of us would prefer that the World Court 
femain primarily a conciliatory body. If I am challenged in this 
assertion that there is no adequate body to deal with the matter of 
defining an aggressor, I can only refer, noble Lords, to the very lucid 
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speech of Dr. Paul de Auer, contained in the little memorandum 
which I have in my hand. 

If I may turn briefly to a consideration of the Articles of Inter- 
pretation themselves, I would direct your Lordships’ attention to 
Article 2 in the final text. It was Article 4 in the first text, but 
it is now Article 2. This Article reads as follows: 

A signatory State which threatens to resort to armed force for 

the solution of an international dispute or conflict is guilty of a 

violation of the Pact. 

A legal document of this character is of very little value—we may 
say of no value whatever—unless it is extremely precise and it seems 
to me that the word “threatens”’ contains a great deal of imprecision, 
I am not quite convinced that even in the case of a direct threat 
the threatening State necessarily violates any moral principle, 
After all, we threatened Germany in 1914 that we would go to war if 
she invaded Belgium. I do not think we were guilty of any moral 
obliquity in threatening Germany on that occasion, and one can 
imagine many cases, even today, in which a State may legitimately 
threaten war. 

Let us suppose that its neighbor has been acting in a very hostile 
manner for a considerable space of time, and let us suppose the 
neighbor refuses to submit the matter to arbitration. Surely the 
Kellogg Pact was not designed to prevent an aggressed State from 
threatening as a last resort to go to war to bring its neighbor to 
reason, especially if the neighbor has already refused to submit 
the matter to arbitration? After all, what does ‘‘ threatening”’ mean? 
If the noble Lord, Lord Ponsonby, were here, he would probably 
tell us that the mere existence of an armed force is a threat to go to 
war, and he would be perfectly right. Is the mobilization of the army 
a threat to go to war? Is partial mobilization a threat? Might not 
maneuvers conducted in a certain part of your territory be a threat 
to go to war in certain eventualities? I see a very great danger in, as 
it were, complicating the already difficult task of the body that has 
to decide upon the question of violation of the Pact by adding this 
new and, so to speak, irrelevant consideration. 

With regard to the other interpretations with which I shall not deal 
in detail, I should like, with very great respect, to dispute the right of 
my noble friend Lord Askwith to describe them as having been unani- 
mously adopted. If you study the proceedings of the Budapest 
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Conference you will find that this is what occurred: An Article was 
read out and discussed and in every case amendments were moved. 
In the case of Article 4 these amendments were discussed and put to 
the vote, and after the amendments had been lost the interpretation 
was carried unanimously. That can hardly be said to denote any real 
ynanimity in the proceedings of the Conference. Professor Reut- 
Nicolussi made a very strong and very interesting objection to all 
the later Articles of Interpretation, and he made the point that these 
Articles are not really interpretations of the Pact, they are really 
sanctions. Thus we get the Article which permits a State to decline 
to observe towards a violator the duties prescribed by International 
Law. That appeared to the high authority of Professor Reut-Nicolussi 
to be essentially of the nature of a sanction and not an interpretation, 
and he reminded the Conference that it was of the essence of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact that it was a pact to which no sanctions were 
attached. 

The words of Professor Reut-Nicolussi are very interesting. He 
said : 
I think the reaction of the community against the violator of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact is a matter for itself and cannot be con- 
founded with the obligation of the signatory Powers which they 
took when they signed the Pact. 
And he goes on to point out that it would be necessary to work for a 
very long time before world opinion is educated up to the point at 
which a consideration of sanctions will be in any way possible. It is 
true that since the United States signed that Pact we have had the 
very remarkable Stimson declaration, but, after all, important 
though that declaration is, and though it seems to hint at some partic- 
ipation by the United States in measures that may have to be taken 
to enforce the Pact, yet it does not in any way commit the United 
States Government. We have learned, by bitter experience, if I may 
say so, to study the American Constitution and to realize that treaty- 
making power and power to make commitments with foreign 
Powers resides entirely in the President and in the Senate and cannot 
be alienated from those bodies. I suggest therefore we should not 
give more than its just weight to the Stimson declaration. 

If I may come to Interpretation 4, which is Article 6 in the first 
draft, it reads as follows: 

In the event of a violation of the Pact by a resort to armed 
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force or war by one signatory State against another, any sig- 
natory State, not being a party to the original dispute, may, 
without thereby committing a breach of the Pact or of any rule 
of International Law, do all or any of the following things: 


(a) Assist with armed forces the State attacked; 
(6) Supply the State attacked with financial or material 
assistance, including munitions of war; 
(c) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State violating the 
Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit and search of blockade, 
etc. 
I am very glad that in the final form of this Article the word ‘‘ may” 
is used. From certain speeches during the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, I gather that some of the jurists present would have liked to 
substitute “must’’ for “may,” in which case we should have gota 
very much more powerful Article, but it would have involved, as 
might easily happen, the most distant States in local conflicts. The 
noble Lord, Lord Howard of Penrith, has told us we have to some 
extent involved ourselves in the Paraguayan situation, and he has 
asked the question, Are we at war with Paraguay? I suppose the 
answer to that is that it does not very much matter whether we are 
at war with Paraguay or not. It isa matter of very minor importance, 
and even if Paraguay, being infuriated by the treatment which we 
are giving her, were to declare war on Great Britain tomorrow, I do 
not suppose it would greatly disturb our complacency. 

That is not going to be the case in all disputes, and we can all 
imagine conflicts in which it would be exceedingly dangerous to 
abandon an attitude of the most correct neutrality. For example, 
if some strong naval Power, or two great naval Powers, were involved 
in a conflict and we were to take up the position that we did not admit 
the right of their officers to search our ships, would not the danger of 
our being involved be a most serious one? What would we do? 
Would we instruct the skippers of our merchant vessels to refuse to 
allow officers to board their vessels, to resist by force? Would we 
send our battle fleet to protect our merchant ships in those circum- 
stances, and how long, in those circumstances, should we be able to 
keep the conflict localized? After all, these rules that govern the 
relations between neutrals and belligerents were drawn up with a very 
definite purpose. They were drawn up with the definite purpose of 
localizing conflicts and enabling neutrals to avoid being dragged 
into hostilities in which their essential interests were not concerned. I 
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feel that the greatest risk attaches even to the permission to abandon 
that neutral attitude. We have to remember that the great danger 
which confronts our civilization is not a local one. It would be very 
optimistic in the present circumstances to hope that there will never 
be local wars again, or even considerable local wars. Our efforts should 
be turned unceasingly towards preventing all world-war, and espe- 
cially, of course, a war that involved Western Europe. 

If I may call your Lordships’ attention to one further Article, I 
shall very shortly have done my examination of this matter. That is 
Article 5 which appears in the final text (Article 7 in the first draft:) 

Signatory States are not entitled to recognize as acquired 
de jure any territorial or other advantages acquired de facto by 
means of a violation of the Pact. 

If we adopt that interpretation it will mean, amongst other conse- 
quences, that we shall never be able to recognize the independence 
of Manchuria. We shall continue to have to treat that country as an 
integral part of the Chinese Republic, although every fact is contrary 
to that course of action. We are at present bound, or at least we are 
held to be bound by some authorities and not by others—I cannot 
say which authorities are right—by the League Resolution that 
forbids members of the League to recognize Manchuria as a sovereign 
State. That Resolution can be rescinded, and I have felt for some time, 
in common with many other people, that there is a good deal to be 
said for asking the League to rescind that Resolution. We can hardly 
blame Japan if its citizens have certain privileges in Manchuria 
which, to some extent, interfere with the principle of the open door, 
and I do not know that it is a very pleasant position for our manu- 
facturers to approach Manchuria through Tokyo. Nor does it seem to 
me in any way helpful to the solution of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

If I may venture to direct your Lordships to an analogy in the 
last century, I would recall the case of Bulgaria. In the last century 
Russia defied the Concert of Europe and established the independence 
of the Bulgarian Kingdom in defiance of the Concert of Europe just 
as Japan has established the independence or nominal independence, 
at any rate, of Manchuria in defiance of the League of Nations. What 
happened in the Bulgarian case? The Powers were exceedingly an- 
noyed with Russia. There were protests. Bulgaria was, for the first 
few years of its existence, practically a puppet State of Russia, but 
the European Powers decided that it was expedient to recognize 
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the fait accompli. The Bulgarian Kingdom was recognized, diplomati¢ 
envoys were sent to Bulgaria and each was accepted as part of the 
European system. And with what result? With the result that before 
many years had elapsed Bulgaria had been completely detached from 
the Russian system, and to such an extent that Bulgaria was found 
among the enemies of Russia in the European War. That seemed 
to me a considerable achievement on the part of the old diplomacy, 
and I cannot help wondering whether regard for world peace and for 
Asiatic peace would not dictate the recognition of Manchuria and 
other encouragements being given to the ruler of Manchuria to free 
himself from a state of servitude to Japan and declare that his 
sovereignty must be real as well as nominal, so that Manchuria 
might, perhaps in the course of many years, become a buffer State 
between Russia and Japan. 

But on the general question that is raised by this interpretation, 
are we never to recognize a change of sovereignty compelled by force? 
What is to happen when two Powers are at war? We recognize at 
first that one Power is the aggressor, and we hope we may even take 
some steps to secure the victory of the second; but, nevertheless, once 
the first Power takes territory, and compels the defeated Power to 
sign a treaty of peace which contains a clause conceding territory, 
are we never to recognize that cession? Will not the results of that 
course of action be to breed a most bitter feeling of irredentism in the 
defeated Power? Do we want to encourage the sentiment of irreden- 
tism in defeated Powers? Cannot that line of conduct be decided 
by the one test which ought to be applied to every policy—is it 
likely to make for world peace? 

I do not approach these Articles with any feeling of hostility. I 
only beg that his Majesty’s Government, as I am sure they will, will 
give most careful examination before committing themselves even 
to the most tentative approval of the Articles. We do not want to win 
applause in this matter. We do not want to make a gesture which is 
not a gesture full of meaning. We should remember that our first 
duty is to safeguard the peace of the Empire and of Western Europe. 
We are deeply committed to making every effort to secure the peace 
of Western Europe, and I certainly congratulate his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment upon the means which they have recently found to secure 
that peace. It is quite true, as the noble Lord, Lord Howard of Pen- 
rith, said, that these pacts, this Air Pact® and the Locarno Treaties, 

See appendix, p. 282. 
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will not provide absolute confidence in Europe. Absolute confidence 
will not be obtained in international relations. Complete security is 
the attribute of the blessed in Heaven and is not likely to arise. But 
the virtue of these treaties is that they provide very greatly increased 
confidence—not absolute confidence, but increased and stronger con- 
fidence—in the ability of Western statesmen to maintain peace. 
They provide a very much larger measure of security than existed 
before. I beg his Majesty’s Government to proceed on those lines 
which they have already adopted and to subordinate all other con- 
siderations, however theoretically desirable they may be, to this vital 
matter which we have taken in hand of preserving the peace of the 
most civilized part of the European continent. 

Lorp AMULREE: My Lords, I am very glad that my noble 
friend Lord Askwith has brought this matter to the attention of 
your Lordships in order that it may be discussed, because I have 
held the view for some time that the Kellogg Pact has not received 
at the hands of statesmen, of international jurists, or of public opinion 
that sustained attention which it clearly deserves. It is true that it 
has been treated as having vital force in the Pact of Non-Aggression 
between France and Russia in 1932, in the Convention of London 
in 1933, in the Four-Power Pact, or Pact of Rome, between France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy in 1933, and in the German-Polish 
Pact of Non-Aggression in 1933. It may be, as was pointed out in the 
very illuminating speech of the noble Lord, Lord Howard of Penrith, 
that the Pact wants strengthening. If so, I hope that the discussion 
which has arisen and these resolutions will enable some influence in 
that direction to be brought to bear. 

The Pact itself is not an isolated event. There are three instru- 
ments in the post-War period of outstanding significance in Inter- 
national Law. They are the Covenant of the League of Nations, to 
which some fifty-seven States are parties; the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, to which some forty-nine 
States are parties, and the Pact of 1928, or Treaty of Paris, to which 
sixty-four States are parties. In consequence of these instruments a 
profound change is taking place in international relations which will 
call for the building up of a new International Law. Article 11 of the 
Covenant has been tersely put as meaning that war anywhere is a 
matter of concern to people everywhere. This is the new principle 
which the Covenant has introduced into international relations. In 
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the past we have proceeded on the theory that international war was 
outside the reach of International Law. Before 1919 the cynical attj- 
tude of International Law towards war was sometimes expressed 
in the maxim, “ War is no illegality,’’ and upon this basis we built q 
great superstructure of neutral rights and belligerent rights. 

The aim of the Covenant, of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and of the Pact of 1928 is to bring war within the ambit of 
law, and what is now proposed is that war under certain circum. 
stances shall be illegal. For a State to go to war in former times wasa 
perfectly legitimate exercise of a sovereign right. When this hap- 
pened, a non-belligerent had imposed upon him by virtue of his 
status as a non-belligerent formidable obligations towards the bellig- 
erents, and formidable rights were enjoyed by the belligerents against 
him. He could not escape them. They arose as a matter of Inter- 
national Law at the outbreak of war. It is now sought to change this 
fundamentally. The violator or law breaker can no longer claim as 
against a non-belligerent the rights and duties of neutrality. To my 
mind, the significance of the Pact and the Budapest resolutions may 
be noted under three aspects. There is first the illegality of war as an 
instrument of national policy; secondly, there is the subject of sane- 
tions; and thirdly, the question of what constitutes an aggressor, 

The Pact, together with the resolutions, seeks to establish the 
illegality of war as an instrument of national policy. International 
Law did not institute war, which it found already existing, but ac- 
cepted it as a brutal fact and tried to humanize it. As Westlake, in his 
“International Law”’ points out: 

The truth is that when war enters upon the scene all law that 
was previously concerned with the dispute retires, and a new 
law steps in, directed only to secure fair and not too inhuman 
fighting. 

Germany’s war on Belgium could be called illegal because it involved 
a violation of a treaty, but war as such was not illegal, for ‘‘ War was 
no illegality.’’ The Covenant made a number of wars illegal but left 
a number perfectly lawful. The Peace Pact of 1928 definitely made 
war ‘‘as an instrument of national policy’’—that is, as a means of 
getting what you cannot get by peaceful means—illegal. It recog- 
nizes a breach of treaty as an international wrong. The fact that 
over sixty governments concurred in this makes it a piece of inter- 
national legislation which approaches universality. This is a big step, 
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even when all is said and done about self-defense. It was said, I think, 
by my noble friend Lord Askwith and by the noble Earl, Lord Iddes- 
leigh, that the Peace Pact contains no sanctions. That is perfectly 
true. There are no express sanctions. This is better, perhaps, than if 
it contained sanctions which did not work. 

But there is a very important implicit sanction and the main merit 
of the Budapest resolutions is that they bring this out. It lies in the 
fact that if a State today embarks upon a war as an instrument of 
national policy it thereby commits an international wrong or a breach 
of treaty against almost every other State. The infliction of a wrong 
entitles the injured States to take steps by way of reprisals or other- 
wise to secure redress and a cessation of the wrong. What steps will 
those be? Assuming that they are not participating in the illegal war 
in progress and remain non-belligerent, there is strong ground for 
contending that they would be entitled, as themselves injured par- 
ties, to modify the old law of neutrality in favor of the victim of the 
illegal war and against the perpetrator of it. This is the point devel- 
oped in the resolutions. It is conceivable that they would maintain 
impartiality as between the two combatants, having regard to the 
fact that the illegal war is also an international wrong against 
themselves. 

So much for the injured States. Then what of the aggressor? The 
noble Earl, Lord Iddesleigh, has said that there is no definition of an 
aggressor. I venture to think there is. The great merit of the Pact is 
that it evades the extreme difficulty of defining an aggressor, because 
any party which violates the Pact becomes an aggressor automati- 
cally. There have been since 1919 many futile attempts to define an 
aggressor positively. The Pact seems to do it negatively. I believe, 
my Lords, that the resolutions deserve general support. They stress 
the point that the Pact of 1928 has transformed the attitude of Inter- 
national Law towards the institution of war. 

Lorp ALLEN or HURTWOOD: My Lords, I am bound to 
admit that as I have listened to this debate a sense of despair has 
come upon me as to whether we are fully alive to the valuable docu- 
ments and valuable administrative machinery which are already 
available to the world for the purpose of carrying out the objects of 
the Kellogg Pact. When I hear these acute legal analyses of the va- 
rious declarations of the Budapest jurists, and the noble Earl making 
us believe that we have no means of defining an aggressor, I look out 
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on Europe today and I cannot but feel that there is a lack of har. 
mony between the skeptical attitude adopted in this House and the 
urgent need of Europe at this present moment. I do not know whether 
the noble Lord, Lord Askwith, brought these Budapest resolutions 
before this House in order that we may blame or in order that we 
may praise, but what I am anxious to do if I can, is to bring this 
debate back to the topic which appears to me to be of immediate 
importance. The resolutions of the jurists of Budapest are permissive 
resolutions, and their wording if studied makes us realize that all that 
these resolutions do is to inform governments of States what it is 
that they may do. They tell us nothing about what governments 
shall do, and it seems to me that although it is valuable to havea 
clearer interpretation of the existing law, what we really require at 
the present moment is a far clearer indication of policy on the part 
of the governments concerned and of the manner in which they 
propose to use the law which is already available to them. 

I believe it was the noble Marquess, Lord Lothian, who pointed 
out in The Times in those two distinguished articles of his which 
appeared a few days ago, that no fewer than 200 pacts of one kind 
and another have been signed and sealed during the last few years, 
The great question at the moment is to what extent are we prepared 
to rely upon them for security. We shall make no headway whatever 
with disarmament until this question of security is dealt with and 
when we speak of security it seems to me imperative that we should 
realize that we are not merely thinking of French security, but that 
we are thinking of security for ourselves. Our own safety today is just 
as much at stake as France thinks hers to be. I do not suppose that 
any speech delivered by the Foreign Secretary of this country has 
brought to the attention of the British people so urgently as did his 
speech delivered by wireless a few days ago on the Air Pact, the fact 
that we need the assistance of other countries at this moment in order 
to promote our own security. 

Let me turn for a moment, if I may, to the Kellogg Pact itself. The 
Kellogg Pact is a document of immense value. It has been frequently 
resorted to in diplomacy because it was supposed to be an instrument 
which made it more easy for us to establish a modus vivendi with 
America. So far as our Government was concerned, it was felt that 
there were difficulties in relation to America, and the Kellogg Pact 
was meant to be a bridge which brought the signatory States of the 
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Covenant into contact with America. For myself, I believe that since 
the statements made first by Mr. Stimson, then by Mr. Norman 
Davis, and more recently by Mr. Cordell Hull, that difficulty no 
longer exists. Let us take the statement made by Mr. Hull only a few 
days ago, and reported in The Times. From that statement we may 
assume that at present the difficulty with America is no longer a sub- 
stantial one at all. Mr. Hull said that the ‘four pillars of a sound 
peace structure are, first, renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy; second, the promise of non-aggression; third, con- 
sultation in the event of a threat to peace; and, fourth, non-interven- 
tion on our part—”’ that is, on America’s part—‘‘ with such measures 
of restraint as may be brought against a deliberate violation of 
peace.’’ America has therefore on three different occasions made per- 
fectly clear the direction in which her policy is tending, and with that 
in mind it seems that we are now able to return to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations itself, and that if we rely upon the existing 
Articles of the Covenant, as we can do, we shall not find ourselves 
involved in those difficulties with America which have hitherto made 
us feel that the Briand-Kellogg Pact was of such paramount im- 
portance. 

What we need to do is to implement the Articles of the Covenant. 
May I venture to refer the noble Earl, Lord Iddesleigh, to the exist- 
ing Articles? First you have Article 12, which lays it down perfectly 
clearly that nations are no longer at liberty to go to war until they 
have in the first instance submitted their disputes either to arbitra- 
tion or to judicial settlement or to inquiry. That is perfectly clearly 
laid down. Article 15 makes it perfectly clear that you could if you 
wished enforce a report made after an inquiry by the Council if it is 
“unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute.’’ By this 
is meant that “the members of the League agree that they will not 
go to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report.’’ With these two Articles available, 
with the method of either arbitration, judicial settlement or inquiry 
provided for by the Covenant, it is obvious that a nation which pro- 
ceeds to break either of those articles is ipso facto the aggressor. More- 
over, we have had quite recently a number of workmanlike attempts 
to translate that into practice, particularly by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and these have become the substance of some of the pacts of 
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non-aggression which have been signed in Eastern Europe. If we 
are to seek for a precise definition of an aggressor let us make quite 
clear that the aggressor is he who resorts to armed force and declines 
to make use of the methods of settlement which are laid down by the 
Covenant. Why therefore we should create so many difficulties for 
ourselves over this matter I cannot understand. The question is not 
whether we can design pacts preventing war but what we will do with 
an aggressor when we find he is the aggressor. 

THE EarL oF IDDESLEIGH: May I ask a question? Why, then, 
did it take the League so long to reach a decision in the Chaco War? 

Lorp ALLEN or HURTWOOD: It need not have done so. The 
difficulty about the machinery of the League of Nations is that at the 
present moment we do not always take advantage, for political 
reasons or other reasons, of the machinery which is available. It is 
not the nature of the machinery which makes it difficult. What | 
think is required at the present moment is not legal knowledge but 
political will power, in order that we may use the machinery already 
available. 

Now coming to the point which is dealt with by the jurists at 
Budapest, these resolutions are permissive. What we require is a 
statement by our Government of its intentions. I would refer to 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League, which lays down specifically 
certain methods for dealing with a law-breaker. Some people will say 
that force was never envisaged in the Covenant of the League, but 
that appears to me to be a confusion of thought. Article 16 is per- 
fectly clear, on this point, and it is there laid down that after a recom- 
mendation of the League the nations are entitled to use force. This 
was later defined in definite schemes as to how it was to be carried 
into effect. Since Locarno we have passed on to the new Air Pact, 
where we definitely intend to use force for the purpose of mutual 
security. It seems to me that in these League Articles provision is 
made for bringing pressure to bear, in some cases by conciliation and 
in others by force. In the case of the dispute between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary the former method was used, and in the case of the Saar, 
force is envisaged in another form. 

The matter has been brought to a head by the statement of the 
British Prime Minister himself, when speaking with reference to the 
new Air Pact. I hope that the noble Lord who will speak for the Gov- 
ernment on this occasion will make it clear to us that this speech ol 
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the Prime Minister is an accurate and definite interpretation of the 
intention of the Government with regard to the use of collective force, 
so far as dealing with an aggressor is concerned. This is what the 
Prime Minister said: 
So far from quick action now being precipitate action, if there 
is an aggressor State anywhere in the world, plotting and plan- 
ning a war, that aggressor State knows that the moment it has 


sent its aeroplanes to attack its enemy then it will be met witha 
combination that makes victory absolutely impossible for it. 


[notice that the Prime Minister uses the word “world,” although he 
was dealing with the Western area. 
The Prime Minister continues: 

Therefore what we do is this, we set up by this agreement the 
most effective deterrent to an aggressor that ever has been set 
up by the diplomacy of nations. It is a great step to peace. It is a 
great step in making war unthinkable and impossible. Not only 
that, if the wars should come—and I do not believe they will, 
very largely on account of this—but if the wars do come, we do 
not stand alone. 


That was a statement made only a few days ago, and it is a most com- 
plete justification of the attitude taken up by many noble Lords in 
this House, and many experts outside, that we can now deal with an 
aggressor. I should like to have a statement from the Government, 
not only as to whether they accept the interpretations of the Buda- 
pest Conference, but rather whether this precise and definite policy, 
which is represented first by what the Prime Minister has said and 
secondly by the Air Pact, proves that we do in future intend to use 
the authority of this country, by collective action, to carry out the 
law as provided by the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

So far as armaments are concerned we must either do what Lord 
Ponsonby has suggested with such sincerity, namely, come forward 
with a form of realistic moral pressure by unilateral disarmament— 
Lord Ponsonby was not even speaking on behalf of the Party to 
which he belongs, and he knows that no Government is likely to put 
that policy into practice—or use armaments collectively, and show 
that we are no longer going to stand aside, leaving the rest of the 
world uncertain as whether we will, by means of Article 16, deal with 
an aggressor by a combination of force. The third alternative is no 
alternative. It is a policy of drift, where we do not define our position, 
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do not take advantage of the moral gesture which Lord Ponsonby 
wishes to employ, but simply drift, which means an armaments rage, 
ententes and alliances, and ultimately the disintegration of the 
League of Nations itself. I urge the Government to act now before it 
is too late. Repeatedly this country has acted too late on these ques. 
tions, such as German equality, and even now we are expressing our 


approach to Germany with a lack of sympathetic certainty which we | 


do not use when dealing with France. Surely if it is permissible for us 
to discuss policy with France in a bilateral conference, it is equally 
permissible to do so with Germany. Are we also going to act too late 
in regard to this question of the use of collective force, just as we were 
too late in regard to Reparations? I hope the noble Lord who will 
reply on behalf of the Government will take this matter much further 
than is suggested in the Budapest resolutions and give us a clear 
indication of the intentions of the Government, making it clear to the 
world that we are prepared, in combination with other countries, to 
use force collectively behind law to restrain an aggressor. 

Lorp MERRIVALE: My Lords, I could not listen to what has 
been said by the noble Lord who has just sat down without feeling 
the strongest sense of the peril there is in discussions of envisagement 
of war without a due sense of the responsibility involved. Really 
when one looks back to the Great War and the horrors which it en- 
tailed, and the universal misfortunes there were, and still are, arising 
from it, it seems to me a shocking thing that a noble Lord, with the 
humane and generous sentiments I know him to possess, should 
envisage war here, and almost advocate it, as a means of the applica- 
tion of force for the attainment of particular purposes of policy. 

The noble Lord, Lord Howard of Penrith, said, as I think quite 
properly, that one characteristic of the Briand-Kellogg Pact was 
that it lacked teeth. Well, I cannot help thinking at the moment that 
perhaps it is just as well that the responsibility for war does not 
depend upon international associations, but does depend upon the 
individual statesmen of countries, who direct the policy of those 
countries. Here it depends upon the views and decisions of his Maj- 
esty’s Government, animated by the views of Parliament and by the 
feeling of the people of this country; and it really is a great relief, 
when I hear of this possibility of the waging of war under the direc- 
tion of the League of Nations, to know that we cannot be involved 

in war without a decision of his Majesty’s Government to that effect, 
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and that we enjoy the security we have heretofore enjoyed in that 
matter. 

[really rose only to say that I do hope the Minister who speaks on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government will recognize how cautiously we 
ought to proceed in matters of this kind, and how we ought to hold 
aloof from anything like threats of war to other nations, either collec- 
tive nations or individual nations. After all, our first business is the 
well-being of Britain and the British Empire, and everybody knows 
that during many years new sacrifices for peace have been made 
and there has been the almost universal desire of the people of this 
country that, irrespective of what may be thought by others, we 
should maintain peace by every means in our power. I do hope that 
his Majesty’s Government are not going to be led into the delusive 
course of committing themselves to take warlike action, where at 
present they are free to decide what they ought todo. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Viscount SANKEy): My Lords, I 
think this House is indebted, and many people outside this House are 
indebted, to the noble Lord, Lord Askwith, for his very instructive 
account of the history of the Briand-Kellogg Pact and for his careful 
analysis of its central Articles, as well as for some of the opinions 
which he has expressed about it. May I be permitted also to express 
the hope that the noble Lord, Lord Howard of Penrith, will in the 
future give us frequent assistance in this difficult and delicate matter? 
No one is better qualified than he is by knowledge and experience to 
do so. I should like also to express the thanks of the Government to 
the noble Earl, Lord Iddesleigh, for his very interesting speech and 
for his thoughtful criticism and suggestions. I have listened with 
sympathy, and I am sure that all your Lordships have, to the speech 
made by the noble Lord, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, but I would ven- 
ture to remind him that his observations have gone rather beyond 
what is involved in this Question or what is set down for this debate. 
Of that I have no complaint to make, except to say that I am here, 
not to take part in a general discussion of the League of Nations, or 
the Covenant, or the Protocol, but to answer shortly, and as con- 
cisely as I can, the Question which was addressed to the Government. 

The Question divides itself into two parts. Let me read it: 

To ask his Majesty’s Government whether their attention 


had been called to the Budapest Conference of the International 
Law Association held in September, 1934, and the articles of 
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interpretation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris unanimously 
adopted by the conference. 
That is the first Question, and I will answer it first. The shortest Way 
of answering it is in one word—Yes. The work of the International 
Law Association is well known and much appreciated by his Mqj.- 
esty’s Government, and I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my recognition of the services which they have rendered 
in bringing into more orderly cultivation important parts of the field 
of International Law. His Majesty’s Government welcome in par- 
ticular the phase of their work which is under discussion in this House 
today, and they have noted with great interest that at the Budapest 
Conference the Association were able, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished American jurist, Professor Manley O. Hudson, to agree 
unanimously on articles of interpretation of the Pact the name of 
which perpetuates the services to peace of two great statesmen, Mr, 
Kellogg and the late M. Aristide Briand. 

So far for the first Question. What is the second Question? 

Whether they consider that these articles of interpretation 

correctly represent the effect of the Briand-Kellogg Pact on 

International Law and the obligations of this country. 

I will endeavor to answer that. It is necessary to emphasize at the 
outset of my remarks that the Conference, whatever the weight of its 
authority, and whatever consideration is due to its conclusions, wasa 
purely private and unofficial conference. Its members were express- 
ing, quite rightly from their point of view, their own views: they did 
not necessarily represent the opinion of lawyers in all their own coun- 
tries, still less the opinions of their governments. The Briand-Kellogg 
Pact was deliberately drafted in broad terms, and its authors wisely 
declined to be drawn into attempts at precise definitions. While it is 
possible, as the Budapest Conference has shown, to obtain agree- 
ment on its interpretation among a group of international lawyers, 
it does not follow that all the governments concerned would be 
ready to accept all the articles of interpretation which were adopted 
by the conference. 

I am sure noble Lords will agree that it is not desirable, in view of 
the far-reaching importance in international relations of the Pact 
which we are discussing, for his Majesty’s Government to attempt to 
give their imprimatur to any particular article of interpretation 
adopted by the Budapest Conference, or to embark at the present 
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moment in answer to this Question on any public discussion of the 
weighty issues which these articles raise. Let me remind the House of 
two occasions on which his Majesty’s Government have made dec- 
larations or proposals with regard to the effect of the Kellogg Pact. 
In October, 1929, the President of the United States and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald issued a joint statement on the occasion of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit to the United States in which they declared that both 
their Governments resolved “to accept the Peace Pact, not only asa 
declaration of good intentions but as a positive obligation to direct 
national policy in accordance with its pledge.’’ The first para- 
graph of the preamble adopted by the International Law Association 
at Budapest is in accordance with this declaration when it states that 
the Pact is a multilateral law-making treaty whereby each of the 
high contracting parties makes binding agreements with each other 
and all of the other high contracting parties. 

I would also refer to the text put forward by the United Kingdom 
Delegation at Geneva, in the first part of their Draft Disarmament 
Convention suggesting the steps to be taken in the event of a breach 
or threat of a breach of this Pact of Paris. His Majesty’s Government 
proposed that either the Council or the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, or one of the parties to the Convention who were not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, might propose, in the event of a breach 
or threat of a breach of the Kellogg Pact, immediate consultation 
between the Council or Assembly and any of the parties to the Con- 
vention. It should be the object of such consultation in the event of 
a threat of a breach. of the Pact to exchange views for the purpose 
of preserving peace, and averting a conflict; in the event of a breach 
of the Pact to use their good offices for the restoration of peace; and 
in the event that it prove impossible thus to restore peace, then to 
determine which party or parties to the dispute were to be held 
responsible. These provisions were not in any way to prejudice the 
rights and obligations of the members of the League nor conflict with 
nor limit the powers and duties of the Assembly or Council under the 
Covenant. His Majesty’s Government have not attempted in the dis- 
cussions at Geneva, nor at any other time, to give a precise definition 
of the effect of a breach of the Pact or of the measures which in that 
event the signatories could or should take. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not think it wise to do so now. It would therefore evi- 
dently be premature to express an opinion as to the correctness or 
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otherwise of the articles of interpretation adopted at Budapest aj well 
to the effect of the Kellogg Pact on International Law or on th} the ba 
obligations of his Majesty’s Government. | made. 

An interpretation of the Pact must find a measure of general agreg| of gaP' 
ment to have any validity or force; in the circumstances a detailedj such, i 
commentary on the Articles would be rather out of place, and I only} haps 
propose to make a few general observations upon them. The firg| elects 
paragraph of the preamble adopted by the Conference makes it plaig} of the 
that the Treaty is not merely a declaration of policy but embodig| first ir 
legal obligations, and as such it is in conformity with the statement| for pre 
to which I have already referred your Lordships, made by the Preg| their p 
dent of the United States and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1929, Ajj ia con: 
regards some of the articles of interpretation, the comment may {| wltima 
made that their effect is dependent upon the precise meaning which! discuss 
it is intended to attach to some of the terms employed. | by one 

In Article 1, for instance, the statement that a signatory cannot| which 
release itself from its obligation to the Pact by non-observance of it} world | 
is in one sense an obvious truism, but I am not clear whether any| augura 
other meaning is intended to be put upon it. Similarly, the effect of| before 
Article 2 which, as it seems to me, is intended to be an interpretation | the nol 
of Article 2 of the Pact, depends upon the precise meaning to be| LORI 
attached to the phrase ‘‘a signatory State which threatens to resort to learned 
armed force,’’ and a similar observation may be made about the word andIs 
“aids” in Article 3. Article 4 raises questions in regard to the effect |10 Pap 
of the Pact, the position of belligerent and other States, which are of | auswer 
the greatest interest and importance, but into which at the present inadvis 
moment I do not feel it incumbent upon me to enter. Article 5 ig| ment v 
apparently based upon the Resolution passed by the Assembly of the | ation. 
League of Nations on March 11, 1932. Article 6, while possibly a| that g 
logical consequence of the Pact, is not necessarily a legitimate inter- | Briand 
pretation of it, while Article 7 represents the general consensus of| Moti 
opinion as to the relation of the Pact to such humanitarian obliga: | 
tions as are contained in general treaties. 

This review of the Articles, though admittedly a cursory one, is | 
perhaps sufficient to show that, while in some respects they are con- | 
ceived on generally accepted lines, in other respects they may pos- | 
sibly require further consideration, I do not propose, at present, to 
make other or more detailed comments, but I would make one gen- 
eral observation. The Pact has become, from its universal character 
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1pest q| as well as from the genera! nature of the obligations which it imposes, 
on th! the background against which all the efforts to ensure peace are 
made. It contains over-riding obligations which cover any deficiencies 
1 agree| or gaps which may occur in more limited agreements or treaties. As 
detail] such, it has a unique value which in present circumstances can per- 
| I onlyj haps only be impaired by unilateral attempts to render its legal 
he fir! elects more definite and precise. This is not to say that the attitude 
it plaig| of the signatories towards the implications of the Pact is not of the 
nbodig| first importance, both as regards the machinery of consultation 
tement| for preventing or terminating violations of the Pact, and as regards 
> Pregj.| their position in relation to countries which may be involved in war 
29. As| in consequence of such a violation. These are questions that may 
nay be| ultimately be discussed and decided, but until the time for such a 
- which] discussion is ripe, any rigid interpretation of the Pact put forward 
by one signatory might retard rather than hasten an agreed solution 
cannot| Which would have such a vital importance for the maintenance of 
se of it) world peace. I should again like to thank the noble Lord who in- 
er any| augurated this debate. I do not know of any Papers which I can lay 
Tect of| before the House, but I hope I have given a satisfactory answer to 
station | the noble Lord’s question. 
to be} Lorp ASKWITH: My Lords, I am much obliged to the noble and 
sort to learned Viscount on the Woolsack for the answer that he has given 
» word and I shall ask leave to withdraw the Motion in view of his reply that 
effect 20 Papers are available for publication. It was hinted to me that the 
are of answer would be rather indefinite owing to the fact that it would be 
resent imadvisable for one side to bring forward a proposal without agree- 
le 5 ig} ment with the others; but I trust that the discussion here and the 
of the | action of the Conference at Budapest may be indications of a desire 
ibly a| that governments and nations should proceed to follow out M. 
inter- | Briand’s advice and organize further in the direction of peace. 
sus of | Motion for Papers, by leave, withdrawn. 
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otherwise of the articles of interpretation adopted at Budapest as 
to the effect of the Kellogg Pact on International Law or on the 
obligations of his Majesty’s Government. 

An interpretation of the Pact must find a measure of general agree- 
ment to have any validity or force; in the circumstances a detailed 
commentary on the Articles would be rather out of place, and I only 
propose to make a few general observations upon them. The first 
paragraph of the preamble adopted by the Conference makes it plain 
that the Treaty is not merely a declaration of policy but embodies 
legal obligations, and as such it is in conformity with the statement, 
to which I have already referred your Lordships, made by the Pregj- 
dent of the United States and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1929. As 
regards some of the articles of interpretation, the comment may be 
made that their effect is dependent upon the precise meaning which 
it is intended to attach to some of the terms employed. 

In Article 1, for instance, the statement that a signatory cannot 
release itself from its obligation to the Pact by non-observance of it 
is in one sense an obvious truism, but I am not clear whether any 
other meaning is intended to be put upon it. Similarly, the effect of 
Article 2 which, as it seems to me, is intended to be an interpretation 
of Article 2 of the Pact, depends upon the precise meaning to be 
attached to the phrase ‘‘a signatory State which threatens to resort to 
armed force,”’ and a similar observation may be made about the word 
“aids” in Article 3. Article 4 raises questions in regard to the effect 
of the Pact, the position of belligerent and other States, which are of 
the greatest interest and importance, but into which at the present 
moment I do not feel it incumbent upon me to enter. Article § is 
apparently based upon the Resolution passed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on March 11, 1932. Article 6, while possibly a 
logical consequence of the Pact, is not necessarily a legitimate inter- 
pretation of it, while Article 7 represents the general consensus of 
opinion as to the relation of the Pact to such humanitarian obliga- 
tions as are contained in general treaties. 

This review of *the Articles, though admittedly a cursory one, is 
perhaps sufficient to show that, while in some respects they are con- 
ceived on generally accepted lines, in other respects they may pos- 
sibly require further consideration, I do not propose, at present, to 
make other or more detailed comments, but I would make one gen- 
eral observation. The Pact has become, from its universal character 
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as well as from the genera! nature of the obligations which it imposes, 
the background against which all the efforts to ensure peace are 
made. It contains over-riding obligations which cover any deficiencies 
or gaps which may occur in more limited agreements or treaties. As 
such, it has a unique value which in present circumstances can per- 
haps only be impaired by unilateral attempts to render its legal 
effects more definite and precise. This is not to say that the attitude 
of the signatories towards the implications of the Pact is not of the 
first importance, both as regards the machinery of consultation 
for preventing or terminating violations of the Pact, and as regards 
their position in relation to countries which may be involved in war 
in consequence of such a violation. These are questions that may 
ultimately be discussed and decided, but until the time for such a 
discussion is ripe, any rigid interpretation of the Pact put forward 
by one signatory might retard rather than hasten an agreed solution 
which would have such a vital importance for the maintenance of 
world peace. I should again like to thank the noble Lord who in- 
augurated this debate. I do not know of any Papers which I can lay 
before the House, but I hope I have given a satisfactory answer to 
the noble Lord’s question. 

Lorv ASKWITH: My Lords, I am much obliged to the noble and 
learned Viscount on the Woolsack for the answer that he has given 
and I shall ask leave to withdraw the Motion in view of his reply that 
no Papers are available for publication. It was hinted to me that the 
answer would be rather indefinite owing to the fact that it would be 
inadvisable for one side to bring forward a proposal without agree- 
ment with the others; but I trust that the discussion here and the 
action of the Conference at Budapest may be indications of a desire 
that governments and nations should proceed to follow out M. 
Briand’s advice and organize further in the direction of peace. 

Motion for Papers, by leave, withdrawn. 
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WHITE PAPER ON DEFENSE ISSUED IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
DEBATE ON MARCH 11, 1935? 


For some years when the Votes of the Defense Services have wal 
debated in the House of Commons, the suggestion has been made | 
that their consideration should be preceded by a Debate on Imperial 
Defense as a whole. The Government have always been sympathetic 
to this proposal, but it has not been found possible hitherto to adopt | 
it. In the present year the case for some such procedure is stronger 
than it was in past years, for the reason that the course of events 4 
rendered unavoidable an increase in the total Defense Estimates, } 
and it is hoped to be able to provide an opportunity for the discus. 
sion of Imperial Defense. The following notes are circulated, not to 
supersede the White Papers accompanying the Estimates of the 
Defense Departments, but in order to indicate generally the policy | 
of the Government in Imperial Defense, and the reasons for he 
increase. 

| 


I 


The establishment of peace on a permanent footing is the princi- 
pal aim of British foreign policy. The first and strongest defense of 
the peoples, territories, cities, overseas trade and communications 
of the British Empire is provided by the maintenance of peace. If war 
can be banished from the world, these vast and world-wide a 
will remain free from the dangers of attack, and the great work "| 
civilization and trade will proceed unhampered by the fears that have | 
hindered their progress from the earliest recorded times until today. 
That is why every British Government is bound to use its utmost | 
endeavors to maintain peace. 

3. In recent years the chief methods by which his Majesty's | 
Government in the United Kingdom have pursued the establish- | 
ment of peace on a permanent footing have been as follows: 

(1) By unswerving support of the League of Nations, which 
his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom regard as 
essential machinery for promoting the preservation of peace by 
facilitating and regularizing the means of international co- 


ope ration. 
(2) By the promotion, in cooperation with other nations, of 
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international instruments designed to produce collective security 
and a sense of security among the nations. Among the more 
important may be mentioned: 

(a) The Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 for the renunciation 
by every signatory of war as an instrument of policy. 

(6) The Quadruple Pacific Treaty and the Nine-Power 
Treaty regarding the Far East, both designed to promote peace 
in that area and in the Pacific. 

(c) The Locarno Treaties, designed, by a system of mutual 
guarantee, to maintain the peace in those countries of Western 
Europe, to the situation of which this country has never been 
and can never be indifferent. 

The latest development in this direction is the Anglo-French 
proposal of the 3d February for regional and mutual arrange- 
ments to deter aerial aggression and thereby provide additional 
security from sudden attacks from the air. 

(d) Various proposals for increasing security in Eastern 
Europe and the Danube Basin, with special reference to the 
maintenance of the independence and integrity of Austria. 
These involve no military commitments, direct or indirect, by 
this country. 

(3) By efforts to promote international understanding in 
general, and in particular to bring back into the comity of na- 
tions all the countries which have been enemies in the late war. 
Successive Governments in the United Kingdom have taken a 
leading part in such measures as the suspension of the Penalties 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles; the election of late enemies 
to membership of the League of Nations, including, in the case 
of Germany, permanent membership of the Council; the evacu- 
ation of the Rhineland five years in advance of the date fixed by 
the Treaties; the gradual rationalization and virtual settlement 
of reparations at the Lausanne Conference of 1932; the Saar 
plebiscite; the action in connection with the Disarmament Con- 
ference referred to below in (4). 

(4) The reduction and limitation of international armaments 
in order to promote the work of pacification and steadily to re- 
duce the means of making war. The best known instances of 
disarmament are the Washington Treaty of 1922 and the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930, both of which, in accordance with their 
provisions are to form the subject of an International Confer- 
ence during the present year. After six years of preparation the 
Disarmament Conference, promoted by the League of Nations, 
opened at Geneva on the 2d February, 1932, and ever since the 
present Government have sought unremittingly to obtain a suc- 
cessful result. In pursuit of this object they have been foremost 
among the nations in taking the initiative as, for example, to 
mention only a few instances, their declaration in connection 
with Germany’s claim to equality of rights, of the 17th Novem- 
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ber, 1932 (Cmd. 4189); the British draft Convention of the 16th 

March, 1933 (Cmd. 4279), and their proposals of January, 1934, 

(Cmd. 4498). 

4. Hitherto, in spite of many setbacks, public opinion in this coun- 
try has tended to assume that nothing is required for the maintenance 
of peace except the existing international political machinery, and 
that the older methods of defense—navies, armies and air forces—on 
which we have hitherto depended for our security in the last resort 
are no longer required. The force of world events, however, has 
shown that this assumption is premature, and that we have far to go 
before we can find complete security without having in the back- 
ground the means of defending ourselves against attack. Nations 
differ in their temperaments, needs and state of civilization. Discon- 
tent may arise out of various causes, from the recollection of past 
misfortunes, from a desire to recover past losses or from pressure 
occasioned by the increase of population. All these are fruitful 
sources of friction or dispute, and events in various parts of the world 
have shown that nations are still prepared to use or threaten force 
under the impulse of what they conceive to be a national necessity; 
and it has been found that once action has been taken the existing 
international machinery for the maintenance of peace cannot be 
relied upon as a protection against an aggressor. 

5. The National Government intends to pursue without inter- 
mission the national policy of peace by every practicable means and 
to take advantage of every opportunity, and to make opportunities 
to make peace more secure. But it can no longer close its eyes to the 
fact that adequate defenses are still required for security and to 
enable the British Empire to play its full part in maintaining the 
peace of the world. 

I] | 
6. During the years that all parties in this country have been | 
seeking to carry out the policy outlined above, there has been a 
steady decline in the effective strength of our armaments by sea and 
land. In the air we virtually disarmed ourselves in 1919, and, sub- 
sequently, from time to time postponed attainment of the minimum 
air strength regarded as necessary to our security in the face of air 
developments on the Continent. It is not that British Governments 
have neglected to keep themselves informed of the position. Every 
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6th year the state of our armaments has been anxiously considered, and 
34, if risks have been run they have been accepted deliberately in pursuit : 

| of the aim of permanent peace. Again and again, rather than run ) 
coun- | any risk of jeopardizing some promising movement in this direction 
nance by increasing expenditure on armaments, Governments have post- pl 
, and | poned the adoption of measures that were required when con- 


s—on | sidered from the point of view of national defense alone. In this way 
esort we have taken risks for peace, but, as intimated by the Secretary of 





, has | State for Foreign Affairs in the debate on the Address on the 28th ; 
togo | November, 1934, “disarming ourselves in advance, by ourselves, by 
back- | way of an example—has not increased our negotiating power in the 
tions | Disarmament discussions at Geneva.” 
scon- | 7. Parliament and people, however, have been warned again and 
past | again that serious deficiencies were accumulating in all the Defense 
sure | Services, and that our desire to lead the world towards disarmament 
uitful by our example of unilateral disarmament has not succeeded. We 
world have not contributed thereby to general disarmament, and are 
force approaching a point when we are not possessed of the necessary 
ssity; means of defending ourselves against an aggressor. 
isting ia 
ot be III i 
8. Last midsummer the position was as follows: j 
t p 
inter- ; S i 
vant (1) The Disarmament Conference had virtually come to a L j 
a standstill. Further negotiations, it was clear, would be ham- 4 
g i 
nities | pered by the fact that Germany was not only re-arming openly 
o the | on a large scale, despite the provisions of Part V of the Treaty 
id to of Versailles, but had also given notice of withdrawal from the 
y the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference. Japan also 
had given notice of withdrawal from the League. All the larger 
Powers except the United Kingdom were adding to their armed 
forces. 
(2) Detailed and prolonged examination had been made into 
been the serious deficiencies that had accumulated in our defense 
ena | forces and defenses. It had been established that, unless a pro- 
j (gram was put in hand to re-condition them and to bring them 
a an up to date, the country and the Empire would no longer possess 
sub- | an adequate standard of defense. If, therefore, in spite of all our 
mum | efforts to keep the peace, an aggression should take place directed 
of air | against ourselves, we should be unable to secure our sea com- 
aaa munications, the food of our people or the defense of our princi- 
| pal cities and their population against air attack. Moreover, the 
‘very | great value of the Locarno Treaties to this country is their deter- 
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rent effect on would-be aggressors. This is being seriously weak- 
ened by the knowledge, shared by all the signatories, that our 
contribution, in case our obligation is clear to us, could have 
little decisive effect. The same consideration would, of course, 
apply to any other method of collective security to which we 
might be parties. 

g. In the above circumstances, his Majesty’s Government felt 
that they would be failing in their responsibilities if, while continuing 
to the full, efforts for peace by limitation of armaments, they delayed 
the initiation of steps to put our own armaments on a footing to 
safeguard us against potential dangers. A coordinated program was 
drawn up for re-conditioning our defense forces and defenses. In 
the case of the Navy (whose strength is limited by Treaty) and 
Army, these programs involve for the most part a process of supplying 
technical deficiencies, providing up-to-date equipment and adequate 
personnel and reserves of war material, without which our forces 
could not defend our vital interests against an aggressor nor co- 
operate in any system of collective security. 

10. In the case of the Royal Air Force alone was an appreciable 
increase of units deemed immediately necessary, and for this reason 
it was announced in Parliament on the 19th July, 1934, and debated 
by the House of Commons on the 30th July, and by the House of 
Lords on the 14th November. Increases will also be necessary in the 
anti-aircraft defenses provided by the Army. 

11. On the 28th November, 1934, his Majesty’s Government 
drew public attention to the rearmament on which Germany was 
engaged, and announced a speeding up of the increases in the Air 
Force already decided upon. The action of his Majesty’s Government 
did not, of course, imply condonation of a breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles. It merely noted and made public, as a first step, what 
was known to be proceeding. 

12. This rearmament, if continued at its present rate, unabated 
and uncontrolled, will aggravate the existing anxieties of the neigh- 
bors of Germany, and may consequently produce a situation where 
peace will be in peril. His Majesty’s Government have noted and 
welcomed the declarations of the leaders of Germany that they 
desire peace. They cannot, however, fail to recognize that not only 
the forces but the spirit in which the population, and especially the 
youth of the country, are being organized lend color to, and sub- 
stantiate, the general feeling of insecurity which has already been 
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incontestably generated. Nor is the increase of armaments confined 
to Germany. All over the world, in Russia, in Japan, in the United 
States of America, and elsewhere, armaments are being added to. 
We could not afford to overlook all these increases, and so have had 
to begin to meet our deficiencies, but have been anxious not to make 
the provisions for necessary defense merge into a race in armaments 
strength. 


IV 


13. If peace should be broken, the Navy is, as always, the first 
line of defense for the maintenance of our essential sea communica- 
tions. Our special problems of defense arise firstly, from the depend- 
ence of this country for its existence on sea-borne supplies of food and 
raw materials, and secondly, from the unique conditions of the British 
Empire, its world-wide distribution, and the fact that all parts of it 
are, to a greater or less extent, dependent on communications by 
sea for their well-being, or in some instances for their very existence; 
furthermore, in the last resort, it is on the transport of adequate 
forces and their supplies by sea that the different parts of the Empire 
rely to resist aggression and to ensure the security of their interests 
and the integrity of their territory. 

Thus it is that the security by sea passage to this country, as well 
as to and from all parts of the Empire, forms the basis and foundation 
of our system of Imperial defense, without which all other measures 
can be of but little avail. 

14. So long as the Navy is strong enough to perform this task, and 
the other defense services are equipped to cooperate in the defense 
of ports and of the narrow seas, our food supplies will be safeguarded; 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations will be able 
to render each other mutual support to the extent that each may 
decide, and the trade of the different parts of the Empire, both with 
one another and with the rest of the world, will be maintained, 
Failure to make sufficient provision for the Navy and the other 
Defense Services would, in the event of war, reduce supplies to the 
point of starvation, render impossible mutual support within the 
Empire, lead to a cessation of trade, and inflict incalculable suffering 
on the community. 

15. Developments in the power and range of air forces have in- 
creased the vulnerability of this country. This is an added burden 
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of defense, but, when it has been borne, the protection of the sea 
communications of these Islands as well as of the rest of the Empire 
remains. The growing power of air forces, however it may have 
changed other conditions of warfare, has still left our merchant ships 
on the vast ocean spaces as open to naval attack as before. The 
necessities of naval defense remain therefore unaltered. 

16. The Main Fleet is the basis upon which our naval strategy 
rests, but the cover it can provide is rarely complete, and it may 
always be expected that detached enemy units may evade the Main 
Fleet and carry out sporadic attacks on territories and trade, To 
deal with these attacks, considerable numbers of cruisers are required 
over and above those forming part of the Main Fleet. 

17. In the Main Fleet the capital ship remains the essential 
element upon which the whole structure of our naval strategy de- 
pends. The age of our battleships renders it necessary to commence 
their replacement at an early date, but the extent of new construction 
will be subject to any agreement reached at the forthcoming Naval 
Conference. The advent of air attack in its present form was unfore- 
seen when our existing battleships were designed, but their anti- 
aircraft armament is being increased to enable them to perform their 
primary function. 

18. The strength of the Navy, as already mentioned, is at present 
fixed by the Washington and London Naval Treaties which are due 
for reconsideration this year. Divergencies in national points of 
view have developed since the negotiation of those treaties, as 
evidenced by the recent notice by Japan to terminate the Washington 
Treaty, and by the programs effected and contemplated by some of 
the European Powers. 

19. It is the hope of his Majesty’s Government to secure an 
arrangement that will avoid competition in naval armaments whilst 
leaving us free to maintain a fleet at the strength necessary for our 
absolute requirements. This involves a calculation of the number of 
ships of each type which together make up the fleet, and it is essential 
that the minimum numbers so calculated should be maintained, It is 
equally essential that our fleet should be kept up to date in all 
respects, including a sufficient and highly trained personnel, adequate 
provision of aircraft (which are becoming more and more important 
to the Navy), the most modern weapons, repair facilities, and the 
necessary reserves of fuel, ammunition and stores of all kinds at 
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convenient bases. Without these facilities, or if our ships are less 
well equipped than those of possible enemies, all money spent will 
be wasted, as the ships cannot perform effectively their defensive 
functions. Ineffective defense means not only waste, but defeat. 


V 


20. The bases and fuelling stations of the Fleet and the harbors 
where merchant ships are loading and unloading require defenses 
against sea-borne and air attack on scales that vary with their 
geographical position and the other circumstances of each port. 
Without these defenses, the docks, repair facilities, fuel, stores, as 
well as merchant ships in port, would be liable to destruction or 
capture, and the action of the Fleet might be paralyzed. 

21. At the present time the defenses of our ports need modern- 
izing. Under present-day conditions the defense of ports involves 
concerted action between the three Services, but the heaviest expend- 
iture falls on War Office votes. 

22. The Army estimates, besides providing for the improvement 
and installation of coast defenses on a considered scale of priority, 
make provision for a large expansion of anti-aircraft defenses. In addi- 
tion, the army requires to be modernized by the provision of up-to- 
date equipment, mechanization, transport and reserves of war 
material of all kinds which have fallen below required standards. 
If these essentials are not provided, our Army, if ever called upon for 
action, would find itself inadequately equipped, with an insufficient 
reserve of ammunition, and exposed to heavy loss, suffering and 
possible disaster which might have been avoided by reasonable fore- 
sight and expenditure. 


VI 


23. The Royal Air Force has, as its principal réle, to provide 
(with the cooperation of ground defenses) for the protection of the 
United Kingdom and particularly London against air attack. It also 
provides Air Forces for general defense purposes in the Middle East, 
India, and the Far East, as well as for cooperation in Coast Defense 
(a subject which is being closely studied by the three Defense Serv- 
ices in cooperation at the present time); and, in addition, furnishes 
specially trained and equipped squadrons for cooperation with the 
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Army and a proportion of the Fleet Air Arm personnel for work with 
the Navy. The Air Squadrons at home provide, in addition, a reserve 
of air squadrons for employment in any part of the world in an 
emergency. 

24. Technical development in the air is taking place very rapidly 
in respect, for example, of such matters as speed, height, endurance, 
carrying capacity and potentialities for destruction. The range of 
territory on the continent of Europe from which air attacks could be 
launched against this country is constantly extending and will con- 
tinue to extend; and if, in war, an enemy were in possession of the 
countries bordering the Channel, the area of Great Britain liable 
to his attacks would be still further increased. The weight of the 
attack would be much greater, owing to the quicker “turn round” 
of the bombers and their increased bomb load at shorter ranges, 
The increase in speed, range, and height accentuates the difficulty 
of obtaining warning in time to bring defensive aircraft into action 
in favorable conditions to repel attacks. For these reasons the im- 
portance of the integrity of certain territories on the other side 
of the Channel and North Sea, which for centuries has been, and 
still remains, a vital interest to this country from a Naval point of 
view, looms larger than ever when air defense is also taken into 
consideration. 

25. The problem of air defense is occupying the attention of the 
Air Ministry and other Departments concerned. Up to now, however, 
the only deterrent to an armed aggressor has seemed to be the 
possession of adequate means of counter-attack. In view of the time 
required to provide the necessary forces, and the obscurities of the 
international situation, no Government mindful of its responsibilities 
could neglect to provide such defense as it deemed necessary to secure 
the safety of the country. 

26. As was stated in the House of Commons on the 30th July, 
1934, his Majesty’s Government intend to develop, simultaneously 
with the defensive preparations of the country’s armed forces, pre- 
cautionary measures designed specifically for the protection of the 
civil population and the safeguarding of essential services against the 
effects of bombing attack from the air. Corresponding action has 
already been taken by most of the countries on the continent of 
Europe, and, by common consent of all those who have studied 
the subject, this is an essential complement to defensive measures 
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in order to reduce, so far as possible, the inevitable losses and suffering 
that must result from air attack. 

27. The Government desires to emphasize that the measures 
now proposed are elastic. They will not only be subject to frequent 
review in the light of prevailing conditions, but may from time to 
time be adjusted in either direction if circumstances should, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, warrant any change. 

28. To summarize, peace is the principal aim of British foreign 
policy. The National Government intend to forward this object not 
only by methods adopted in past years—support to the League of 
Nations, security agreements, international understanding, and inter- 
national regulation of armaments—but by any other means that may 
be available. Notwithstanding their confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of peaceful methods, in the present troubled state of the 
world they realize that armaments cannot be dispensed with. They 
are required to preserve peace, to maintain security, and to déter 
aggression. The deliberate retardation of our armaments as part of 
our peace policy has brought them below the level required for the 
fulfilment of these objects, especially in view of the uncertainty of 
the international situation and the increase of armaments in all parts 
of the world. An additional expenditure on the armaments of the 
three Defense Services can, therefore, no longer be safely postponed. 


J. R. M. 
March 1, 1935. 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 11, 1935§ 


LABOUR AND WHITE PAPER 


Mr. ATTLEE (Limehouse, Lab.) moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government with respect to defense is completely at variance 
with the spirit in which the League of Nations was created to 
establish a collective world peace, gravely jeopardizes the pros- 
pect of any Disarmament Convention, and, so far from ensuring 
national safety, will lead to international competition and the 
insecurity thereby engendered and will ultimately lead to war. 


He said that he would first like to express his regret that health 
reasons prevented the Prime Minister being present and the hope 
that the right honorable gentleman might soon be restored to health. 
(Cheers.) He was particularly sorry about the Prime Minister's 
absence because it would be his duty to make certain strictures on 
the policy which the Prime Minister had put forward in the White 
Paper, a remarkable, deplorable, and very unusual document. (Hear, 
hear.) 

They had been told that a great effort was to be made to try to 
conclude a pact between this country, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many on the subject of air armaments. The proposal that the Foreign 
Secretary should go to Berlin had been received with enthusiasm, 
and it seemed an extraordinary thing that just when he was on the 
point of going a paper in this form should have been issued. (Hear, 
hear.) The document was issued rather unusually, with the initials 
“J. R. M.”’ It did not seem to have been before the Cabinet in its 
final form. One could trace more than one hand in its composition, 
and it seemed to be composed partly of memoranda from the Service 
Ministries and the Foreign Office and partly of the original composi- 
tion of the Prime Minister. 

It was entirely without precedent for what they were told was a 
great State document to have in it a party reference like ‘‘ National 
Government.” Suppose it had read ‘Conservative Government” or 
‘Liberal Government”’ or ‘‘Labour Government.” He traced, be- 
sides, a distinct difference of style in the various parts. It led off, he 
thought, with the Prime Minister’s, for he doubted if anyone could 
have produced such a platitude as: “If war can be banished from 


4 Reprinted from the London Times, March 12, 1935. 
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the world, these vast and world-wide interests will remain free from 
the dangers of attack.’ (Laughter.) The proposals for defense 
were not a coordinated defense scheme, but the ordinary uncon- 
nected views of the Service Ministries. There might have been some 
debate in the Cabinet over this document and, finally, a number of 
memoranda handed to the Prime Minister with instructions to com- 
bine them in one document and add a certain amount of talk about 
peace. He did not see how else they could explain the strange laxity 
of terminology. (Laughter.) 


A REPUDIATION OF THE LEAGUE 


The statement opened with a relation of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in pursuit of peace. It was the making of a case by the lawyer, 
and he traced there the hand of the Foreign Secretary. There was no 
attempt to deal with the League of Nations as a great world idea for 
building up the new world order by a system of collective security. It 
was reduced to a mere piece of machinery: a convenient sort of clear- 
ing house for foreign policy. This first part of the document really 
amounted to a repudiation of the League of Nations idea. (Minis- 
terial cries of ‘‘Oh!’’ and Opposition cheers.) The basic ideas of the 
League had been abandoned. (Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Nonsense.’’) 

He noticed the modesty of the Prime Minister in leaving out all 
mention of the Geneva Protocol, but it proceeded to mention a large 
number of pacts. What was the good of reciting pacts that had been 
broken? When the testing time for the League came in the Sino- 
Japanese dispute and it had been determined that Japan was the 
aggressor, the National Government and other governments de- 
faulted on their pledges. But, of course, China was not Belgium, nor 
one of those territories ‘‘on the other side of the Channel whose 
integrity is so important to our safety.’’ This failure to make the 
League effective was the real cause why the world was in its present 
condition, with talk everywhere of war and rearmament, whereas 
four years ago every one was talking of peace and disarmament. 

They would be told that it was all due to the unwillingness of other 
countries to act. Equally false was the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment had played the biggest part in bringing other nations into the 
League. It was France that brought Russia in. There had never been 
a wholehearted support of the Disarmament Conference. The declara- 
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tion of Germany’s rights was mentioned, but the failure of any action 
to implement that declaration was not mentioned. The whole dismal 
story of the failure of the Disarmament Conference was passed over, 
Then they were told that we had set an example by unilateral dis. 
armament. It was a costly business, this unilateral disarmament, 
(Ministerial cheers.) We had spent £1,500,000,000 on armaments 
when we had been practicing unilateral disarmament. 


“POINTED ATTACK ON GERMANY” 


It was suggested that the Government had postponed expenditure 
required if considered from the point of view of national defense 
alone. National defense depended on the circumstances of the time, 
and the document showed a hankering to get back to the old idea 
of national defense. In the statement on rearmament a pointed attack 
was made on Germany as rearming and as the State that was preach- 
ing war and the war mentality, especially to her young people. 

They could not deal with national armaments by piling up na- 
tional armaments in other countries; they could not cast out Satan 
by Beelzebub. The suggestion that greater armaments were required 
in order to carry out our obligations under Locarno and other treaties 
was repudiated by the author of the Locarno Treaty. On November 
18, 1925, Sir A. Chamberlain, in introducing the treaty to the House, 
said: ‘‘ Not only did we do nothing at Locarno to make disarmament 
more difficult but we did much to make it easier. The whole of our 
work must result in making the problem (of disarmament) one of 
greater urgency and of practicability.” 

The Government demanded an adequate standard of defense. 
Defense depended on policy. It was said that we must have defense to 
safeguard us against potential dangers. These depended on our com- 
mitments and our relationships with other countries. If we were ina 
league of collective security we needed only such forces as were neces- 
sary to meet in conjunction with others the menace of an aggressor. 
But if we proposed to stand alone we must be prepared to meet all 
comers. Which potentiality did this paper envisage? There was lip 
service to the League, Locarno, and other pacts, and then there was 
a reference to increasing armaments in Germany, Russia, Japan, and 
the United States of America. 
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Old System of Alliances 


Was the United States of America one of the potential menaces? 
Why was there no reference to France? Was France a potential men- 
ace? The armaments of these countries might be a protection or a 
menace. It depended on what system the Government were trying 
to work. Were the reforms and reconstruction we had got to have 
because of the menace of the United States or France, or was it only 
the old demand of the Department for a certain increase and strength- 
ening without reference to what the situation was? We were getting 
back to the old system of alliances. Reference was made to the need 
for protecting the integrity of certain territories on the other side 
of the Channel. That was a very curious thing to be said by the 
Prime Minister. 

The section on the Air Force opened with the glaring misstate- 
ment that the Air Force had as its particular réle the protection of 
the United Kingdom against air attack. (Cheers.) He agreed with the 
Lord President of the Council that there was no defense against air 
attack. (Opposition cheers.) The Government were deceiving the 
country by the suggestion that they could protect it by setting up 
anti-aircraft guns or by instruction in anti-gas measures. The state- 
ment ended with a declaration by the Prime Minister that armaments 
could not be dispensed with, as they were required to preserve peace. 
That was strangely in contrast with the Prime Minister’s former 
statement that armaments had never yet given security to strong 
or weak nations against attack. He could stand that statement from 
an old diehard Conservative who had always believed it, but he could 
not stand it from the Prime Minister. If he really believed that, the 
whole of his past career had been futile folly. (Opposition cheers.) 
This paper marked a complete change of policy. We were back in a 
pre-War atmosphere, in the system of alliances and armament races. 


BACK TO WORLD ANARCHY—STRENGTH OF PEACE SENTIMENT 


It was no good having a line of defense if the enemy could hop 
over it, and today the world had grown so small that there was no 
room in it for national armed forces, and particularly for national 
armed forces and peace. (Opposition cheers.) They could not have 
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both today. Weapons were too deadly to permit of the continuance 
of world anarchy, and it was world anarchy they were moving back 
to when they got away from the League system and collective secur. 
ity. They were getting back to the anarchy in which every country 
claimed to be judge in its own cause, and in which every country 
claimed complete sovereignty. 

They were making for the destruction of civilization, yet there was 
no doubt that the peoples of the world were overwhelmingly in favor 
of peace. (Opposition cheers.) There could not be any doubt that 
among the people of this country the expressions of opinion were 
tremendously strong. In the report on recruiting by the War Office 
reasons were given for the falling off in recruiting. One of the reasons 
was because the old recruiting sergeant Poverty had done his work 
too well, and 60 per cent of the would-be recruits were not fit. Over 
and above that they said it was due to peace sentiment—that peace 
sentiment which was overwhelming in this country. 

He believed that in spite of their rulers the masses of the people 
in all countries in the world were in favor of peace, but their rulers 
would call upon them to make sacrifices in another war and those 
rulers would not make sacrifices in the cause of peace. (Opposition 
cheers.) The Opposition contended that they must sacrifice the greed 
and ambitions of nationalism and imperialism if they wanted world 
peace. The cause of the present unrest they believed had its roots 
in the economic situation. Everywhere were masses of people in dis- 
tress and their rulers were unable to satisfy them. Therefore they 
preached a flamboyant nationalism, and they tried to hold out won- 
derful suggestions that just round the corner, if they would only 
draw in their belts and rally to the National Government, there was 
a wonderful time coming. 


“The Only Salvation” 


That was how the masses were deluded. (Cries of ‘‘What about 
Russia?’’) At the present time there was a terrible breakdown of 
world economics. It was explained at the time of the World Economic 
Conference that disarmament and peace depended on the success of 
that conference. That conference, however, was an utter failure, and 
now they were drifting back into the old ways. The Opposition were 
not prepared to go back to the old ways. They said that the only 
salvation was to look forward to a new world, and that meant that 
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they must give up their old ideas of complete national sovereignty, 
and go forward to a united world. 

He believed that at any time for the last four years, if the Govern- 
ment had really made an appeal, they would have had an immense 
response. After all the people whose interests were in peace were far 
greater than those whose interests were in war. (Cheers.) But they 
did not seem to be able to make their strength felt. They were told 
in the White Paper that there was danger against which they had to 
guard themselves. He did not think they could do it by national 
defense. They could only do it by moving forward toa new world—a 
world of law, a world of the abolition of national armaments, with 
a world force and a world economic system. (An honorable member, 
“Tell that to Hitler.’’) He would be told that that was quite im- 
possible. (Cheers.) It was not as impossible as the Government's 
policy. The nationalist and imperialist delusions that ran through all 
the White Paper were far more wild than any idealist dreams of the 
future that the Opposition held. 

If there was this menace, it was not going to be met by any policy 
of alliances. (Opposition cheers.) It was not going to be met by 
attack. The Opposition loathed and detested the military spirit, the 
tyrannical spirit which had shown itself all over the world. They 
would never beat that by attack, but only by putting something far 
bigger in its place. The Labour Party believed that this policy as out- 
lined in the White Paper was disastrous, and it was rattling back 
towar. Mr. Baldwin, in a memorable speech, said that the air menace 
must be dealt with by the young men. But if it was for the young 
men to deal with, Mr. Baldwin had better get out and give them a 
chance. Would the right honorable gentleman go to the country and 
ask what the young men thought? He (Mr. Attlee) believed that the 
young people would reject it all over the world. (Opposition cheers.) 
This policy of the old men, this moving backwards to an anarchic 
world, brought them to the War of 1914-18, and would bring them to 
afar more terrible war unless the policy was entirely changed. (Op- 
position cheers.) 


Mr. BALDWIN ON His TAsK 


TELLING DEMOCRACY THE TRUTH 


Mr. BALDWIN, who was loudly cheered on rising, said: If the 
House expects me today to stand in a white sheet because of the 
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White Paper it will make a great mistake. (Ministerial cheers.) | 
think that this document will be one of historic interest. It is one ip 
which a democratic Government tells what it believes to be the truth 
to democracy, and I hope to show in my speech that one of the great. 
est perils that have met democracy in the past, and meet them today, 
is when their leaders have not the courage to tell them the truth! 
(Ministerial cheers.) 

I listened with great interest to the honorable member (Mr. Attlee) 
who moved the motion now before the House. I could not help think. 
ing of some words of John Morley which always appealed to me, that 
the most ostentatious faith in humanity in general seems always to 
beget the sharpest mistrust of all human beings in particular, (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) One so often notices that those who talk most—and 
it strikes a sympathetic chord throughout the House—about a new 
order ensuring peace are always those who exaggerate the virtues of 
those who do not happen to be our countrymen, and find fault with 
everything our own countrymen do. (Ministerial cheers.) 

The task that lies before me is to try to justify to the House, in 
view of this motion, the issue of the White Paper, and what it con- 
tains, and incidentally the occasion of its publication. That will neces- 
sitate my making some observations about the League of Nations. | 
do deprecate being told that if we are making observations about the 
League of Nations of a friendly kind we are merely rendering lip- 
service. (Hear, hear.) I take the view that British statesmen of all 
parties since the formation of the League have played their part, 
and more than their part, in maintaining it under conditions of 
extraordinary difficulty against opposition from countries which 
have now left it, and they are still prepared to work and are hopeful 
of working through that League for the future. The Prime Minister, 
both in this Government and when he was head of the Labour Gov- 
ernment, Sir A. Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary (Sir J. Simon), 
the Lord Privy Seal (Mr. Eden), and in a humble way myself, have 

all struggled against difficulties that no one can realize who has not 
been face to face with them in a Government to work with and 
through and for the League. (Ministerial cheers.) 





Collective System Incomplete 


But what we must remember, and what people so often forget 
when they talk airily about collective security, sanctions, and the 
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Covenant, and so forth, is that the membership of the League is 
not universal. The collective system is therefore not complete. Two 
great Powers have given notice of withdrawal. They have dealt the 
collective system a heavy blow by so doing. One great country has 
never undertaken the obligations of the League at all. (Hear, hear.) 
We desire with all our hearts the universality of the League. 

It is for this reason that we welcome the entry of the Soviet Union 
into the League. For this reason we have never ceased our efforts to 
try to persuade Germany to cancel her resolution and to become once 
more a member of the League. Within the framework of the system as 
it at present exists we have collaborated in the promotion of reason- 
able security arrangements for consultation and mutual assistance. 
The honorable member who spoke (Mr. Attlee) rather poured scorn 
on this. It is not a question in international politics of doing what is 
best—ideally best—but a question of doing what is best in the cir- 
cumstances in which you work. 

There can be no one who, at the moment, and in the light of the 
facts of the last two years, can look in the immediate future for the 
disarmament which we hoped could be achieved and which we hoped 
would be found practicable only a few years ago. It is difficult to 
look for a complete collective security in the present state of the 
League. Until such time as we hope may come when a system of 
collective security may be devised, what else is left but to try to 
achieve security in this corner and that corner in the different parts 
of Europe until, so far as you can, you have put in the way of any 
possible aggressor at any future time deterrents—deterrents that 
may make all the difference as regards the unloosing of the dogs 
of war. 


NO INCREASE EXCEPT IN AIR FORCE 


With regard to what the honorable member said about what he 
calls rearmament—a misleading term, as I shall show long before I 
have finished—it is not a question of the size of your armaments. We 
are not asking today, we are not proposing in this Paper, an increase 
in the size of our armaments except that increase in the Air Force 
which was fully debated last summer. What we do ask, and the 
necessity for which I hope to prove, is that those forces which we have, 
and with which we are satisfied, if the call should come either to repel 
an aggressor or to fulfil obligations under pacts or under the Cove- 
nant—that those forces shall be as well equipped for the purpose 
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they have in view as it is possible to equip them, and that they shal] 
not be called upon to defend either a pact or discharge their duties 
under the Covenant when they would be in a position that would 
make their task infinitely harder, their losses infinitely greater, 
(Ministerial cheers.) 

The House may remember a speech that I made in this Chamber, | 
think last November, when we discussed the question of German 
armaments; and IJ think they will remember that although expression 
was given to the view that I had spoken with two great freedom yet 
it isa fact that very shortly after that speech the European barometer 
rose and there was a general feeling throughout Europe, not that it 
was “Set Fair,”’ but that finer weather might be expected. It was 
shortly after that that a great impression was created throughout 
Europe by the League deciding, largely with the help of our Govern- 
ment, on the dispatch of the international force to the Saar. The 
result was that the plebiscite took place without the slightest dis- 
order, without the slightest danger, and a situation was relieved 
that was causing the greatest anxiety throughout Europe. (Ministe- 
rial cheers.) Almost simultaneously, and again owing to the British 
Government, a really alarming difficulty was solved between Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary—a dangerous situation which had arisen out of 
the accusations made against Hungary on the occasion of the assassi- 
nation of the King of Yugoslavia. 


Security and Arms 


His Majesty’s Government hoped to profit by the occasion of these 
settlements, agreements, or whatever you like to call them, by trying 
to open once more that thorniest of questions, the question of security 
and of armaments. For that purpose we gladly welcomed the visit 
of the French Prime Minister and of the French Foreign Secretary 
only .in February. The joint communiqué issued after that visit 
expressed the hope of the two governments that the progress made 
in the last two months would be continued. How? By means of the 
direct and effective cooperation of Germany. To that we adhere. 

The communiqué also noted with favor the suggestion for the con- 
clusion of an air agreement among the Locarno Powers designed to 
prevent the misuse of modern developments in the air—misuse which 
might lead toa sudden aerial aggression by one country upon another, 
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In the opinion of both governments, the French and the British, the 
reference to the direct and effective cooperation of Germany was 
especially important, and we followed that up by making arrange- 
ments for a visit on the part of the Foreign Secretary to Berlin. That 
visit will take place in about a fortnight’s time—(Ministerial cheers) 
—and I should like to express the hope that by that time Herr Hitler 
will be in full possession of his normal strength. (Some Opposition 
laughter.) It is a little ungenerous of honorable members to laugh. In 
this weather it is the easiest thing for the strongest of us to catch 
chills. I am speaking not with ease or comfort this afternoon, and the 
Prime Minister has really been quite unwell through neglecting a chill 
of this kind. He is in bed, and I am afraid may be there for a little 
time yet. Herr Hitler is a good deal younger man than I am, and I 
think that thereby he will shake it off sooner than I shall. 


FRIENDLY SPIRIT TO ALL NATIONS—-A FRANK DOCUMENT 


It is essential to remember that we all have our parts to play—the 
countries that wish for some modification of the existing treaties no 
less than those that are asked to concur in those modifications. If the 
former expect, and no one can complain of it, an understanding of 
their position and the reasons for which they ask for modifications 
of the present situation, the latter may no less reasonably ask t hat the 
changes in which they are invited freely to concur should be accom- 
panied by assurances which are essential to ensure tranquility for all 
and security. That is why we thought it much better to be frank— 
frank in a constructive and not in a destructive spirit. 

The White Paper was frank; it was not exclusive. It has been 
pretended in some quarters that Germany was the only country 
alluded to in it. That is far from the truth. The White Paper said 
nothing in substance which I did not say with general agreement last 
November. Its terms were set out both as regards Germany and 
other countries in no spirit but a friendly spirit, and in the belief 
that a frank understanding is the best and indeed the only effective 
prelude to any kind of negotiation, I am more than ever convinced 
that we were right in the step which we took. Without frankness no 
one would ever get to the beginning, much less to the end, of any 
effective agreement. The sooner that stage is got over the better. I 
think we have got over it now, and I hope we are prepared to come to 
business. (Cheers.) 
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Hope of New Era 


There is no reason why the negotiations begun in Paris and Rome, 
to be followed as we hope in other capitals, should not lead toa 
new era in Europe. We want them to do so; we are prepared to con- 
tribute our share to ensure that they shall do so. But the desire to 
create or magnify fictitious incidents or failure to grasp facts is no 
contribution at all. We cannot indeed hope to achieve success unless 
each one of us is prepared to do his share. Those are the observations 
I wish to make about the League of Nations, and the immediate 
situation in Europe. 

I want now to turn to the questions of armament which are con- 
tained in the White Paper, but before I do that I should like to make 
an observation to right honorable and honorable gentlemen opposite, 
and that is that I do not think they will help to produce that atmos. 
phere in Europe which is so desirable by issuing papers of the nature 
of the paper that has been issued by the National Council of Labour, 
headed “‘ Hit Hitler.’’ (Ministerial cheers.) Let me ask if they think 
it would make our feelings better towards any foreign country if 
they issued a document in that country headed “Lam Lansbury.” 
(Laughter.) I have only mentioned it because there is one real 
danger that I see in that paper. I do not believe for one moment 
that it will make much impression in the country. The symbolic 
figure (Mr. Baldwin held up a copy of the paper) is nearly naked, 
and I would observe that this is a dangerous sentence: 


The economic boycott is the workers’ weapon. Workers every- 
where should use it against Germany. 


Let us just suppose that you are prepared to issue a notice of 
that kind in respect of any great country—I do not,say a little 
country, but a great country. Suppose that you are in office, and 
suppose that that government says, “If you do not withdraw that 
document, that is a casus belli.’’ What is the answer to a workers 
boycott? The answer is that you stand naked as that man stands 
there. 

ARMAMENTS ABROAD 


I wish now to say a few words about armaments abroad before | 
speak of armaments at home. We are told in some newspapers, if 
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resolutions, and in some of the correspondence which comes to 
Ministers, that we have destroyed the barrier against rearmament, 
that we are rearming, that all the responsibility for the rearmament 
is ours. I want the House to consider a few facts and then try to 
discover where responsibility lies, and whether it is our responsibility. 
But I wish to say this, that in mentioning certain facts I do so in the 
most impersonal way. It is not for me to award moral marks to any 
one country or another. A country has a perfect right to do what it 
thinks fit in these regards. We do not dispute it. I only give the facts, 
before I come to the facts about our own country. 

The navies of the principal naval Powers today are limited by 
treaty, but our policy ever since the Washington Treaty and the 
London Treaty were entered into has been a policy of replacement 
and not of expansion. I want the House to realize that we have not 
laid down blocks of tonnage to replace War-time ships. The result is 
that we have a considerable proportion of over-age tonnage—hon- 
orable members opposite would perhaps say of over-age statesmen— 
(laughter)—but certainly of over-age tonnage—and we shall have 
for some time, especially in the sphere of cruisers, destroyers, and 
aircraft-carriers. We did that deliberately. We hoped that we, as 
perhaps the oldest and greatest—I am not afraid of those words— 
naval Power, might by so acting have set an example which would 
have had a steadying influence on foreign programs. It has not had 
that steadying influence. 


Japanese “ Modern” Navy 


In 1936, when the Treaty expires, we shall have a considerable 
amount of over-age tonnage. If you look at the principal partners in 
that Treaty the Japanese naval personnel increased in the four 
years ending 1931 from 72,000 to 88,000. We have no later figures, 
but we believe that the increase has been continuous. They have a far 
more modern navy than we have; and the United States of America 
is building up to the Treaty limits, which we have not done, and 
whereas in 1933 her Naval Estimates were $350,000,000, a figure at 
which I think they had been fairly constant up to then, they jumped 
to $492,000,000 in the current year, and for next year they are 
to be $580,000,000. I just mention that in passing to show that even 
under a Treaty we have not found that so far as strength goes it 
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has helped us to secure control. Japan, who has consistently built 
up to her limit, which as the House knows is a three-fifths’ limit at 
present, and so far she has repudiated that for the next conference, 
will probably have a completely under-age fleet in 1936. 

The situation has been complicated in Europe. Italy laid down two 
35,000-ton capital ships last year armed with 15 in. guns, anda 
notice appeared in the press on June 11 last. They were laid down in 
October, and on January 25 the building by France of two 35,000- 
ton ships as a reply to the two Italian ships was forecast in the 
French press. According to press reports on March 1, M. Pietti 
explained to the Naval Committee the reasons which compelled 
France to undertake the building of two 35,000-ton capital ships, | 
need hardly tell the House that that fact, which must have been 
familiar to every one for months past, was announced in a London 
newspaper as being a repercussion of the White Paper. (Laughter.) A 
large number of submarines and light cruisers have been built by 
Powers who are not parties to that agreement, ample tonnage to 
enable us had we so desired to invoke the Article of that Treaty 
which permitted us to increase our tonnage, and again we took no 
steps to do that. (Hear, hear.) We have tried all along to reduce 
sizes of battleships and cruisers and to abolish submarines, and we 
have had no support to speak of and have been utterly and entirely 
unable to bring about any change. We hoped when the Treaty was 
made that the cruisers would be limited—they were not limited in 
that Treaty—but we hoped they might be by agreement to 7,000-ton 
cruisers with 6 in. guns, but the building by other Powers of 8,000-ton 
and 10,000-ton cruisers since 1931 has compelled us to increase the 
size and consequently the cost of our cruisers, 


INCREASE OF LAND FORCES-—-THE RUSSIAN EXAMPLE 


Then let us look at the land. Let us deal for a moment with Russia. 
There at least we might have thought in a government of the 
proletariat we might have had an example set to the world. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear’’ and laughter.) We find their Regular Army, which numbered 
600,000 four years ago, has been brought up in the last four years to 
940,000. The manufacture of tanks, machine-guns, and heavy guns 
has been enormous. There were about 800 first-line aeroplanes in the 
Air Force of Russia in 1926. I mention that year particularly because 
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lam coming to it with regard to our requirements. Today they 
number somewhere between 2,000 and 2,500. The Budget Estimate 
for this year is 1,500,000 rubles more than it was last. So far as the 
Army goes Japan’s expenses have more than doubled in the last 
four years. In Italy also in the last few years the Air Force has been 
increased by 25 per cent, and the United States Estimate shows an 
increase of $39,000,000 in the Army and Air Arm, 76 per cent of 
which goes in material. 

There is one other very important point the House ought to re- 
member. It is this: a marked feature in many countries, and partic- 
ularly in what I believe are called authoritarian countries—I believe 
that is the right expression—(laughter)—is the policy of self-suffi- 
ciency in war. That has led to comprehensive enactments for the 
mobilization of the whole nation in time of war and all the Great 
Powers in the world are engaged in preparations for industrial war 
mobilization on the largest scale. That to my mind is one of the least 
pleasant features of a very disturbing set of facts. I dislike that per- 
haps more than I dislike any of the features of which I have given 
the House information, but if I may make one observation here in 
all these cases I have detailed to the House, in no case has this coun- 
try taken the lead in rearmament. That is a fact which is very im- 
portant to get into our heads. 

Our Air Force is still only fifth among the air forces of the world. 
We do not seek equality with the largest. We adhere to the position 
which I have taken up more than once in this House, that is equality 
with any Power which may be within striking distance. Apart from 
anti-aircraft defense there is no question of any increase in the armed 
forces of the Navy or the Army. Other countries in these increased 
Estimates of which I have spoken have during recent years been 
building up with alarming rapidity their reserves of every kind of 
war stores. 


“Letting Down Our Own Efficiency”’ 


Now I want to say a word or two about what this country has 
done. I want to remind the House that in 1925—I take that year 
because at that time all the inflation of war service accounts left 
over from the War had been closed; it was the year of Locarno and 
we looked forward at that time to a normal time for defense—there 
were no particular anxieties, and I think we had then an Estimate 
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which maintained the forces which we had at a fairly satisfactory 
level. Since 1925 to two years ago the defense Estimates decreased 
every year and we spent a sum aggregating over those years of 
£66,000,000 less than we should have spent had the Estimates re. 
mained at the 1925 figure. In other words, that £66,000,000 has been 
gained at the expense of letting down our own efficiency. 

It was a risk that we took, that all Governments took—Unionigt 
and Labour—with their eyes open. I ask you to contrast that sum 
with the figures I have given you in an earlier part of my speech. I am 
not going this afternoon into details of the Services partly because 
of time and partly because the Service Estimates will all be before 
you for general discussion within the next 10 days. I will only make 
one or two remarks of a general nature. 

I think the House ought to realize that in the Navy, a Service 
where personnel cannot be improvised, the personnel fell from 102,- 
000 eight years ago to 89,000 two years ago, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in introducing the Estimates said that that was a lower 
figure of personnel than had existed in this country for 40 years. The 
replacement of battleships if no agreement is come to by renewing 
the Washington Conference—or even if it is and it is decided to keep 
battleships—is rapidly becoming urgent. By 1941, which is the first 
year by which the completed new battleships may come into exist- 
ence, many of ours will be 30 years of age or over, and in many 
respects the big ships of our fleet need bringing up to date and protec- 
tion for anti-aircraft work that is being done rapidly both in the 
United States and in Japan. 


VIEWS OF LABOUR MINISTERS 


Now lest honorable members opposite should think that in any- 
thing I have been saying I have been exaggerating or alarmist or that 
we are doing anything in this White Paper which we ought not to 
do or which might not have had to be done if they had been where we 
are, let me remind them of two or three observations made by their 
own Ministers when they were in office. First of all, the present Prime 
Minister in 1930, broadcasting to America and speaking about the 
reductions we had already made, said: 


We cannot go much further ahead alone. Indeed, if we cannot 
get an agreement we may be forced to expand. 
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Mr. Stimson put the position most admirably before he left Wash- 
ington. He said: 


Too little importance to defense gives a nation a feeling of 
insecurity; too much gives its neighbors a feeling of insecurity. 


This is the kernel of the truth of the matter. And with regard to the 
Navy, and this is quite a short sentence, I would remind the House 
of what the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Alexander, said in 
February, 1931. Speaking at Newcastle on the Navy and on dis- 
armament, he said: 


I think you will go too quickly in this matter unless you can 
get other countries in Europe to go just as quickly. You will find 
a steady decline in our naval expenditure and a steady rise in 
almost every other country and you begin to ask whether it is 
sane policy. 


Theory That Did Not Work 


Honorable members may think that Mr. Alexander is an Im- 
perialist. Let us come to Mr. Tom Shaw and see whether we call him 
that when he spoke on the Army Estimates also in 1931. I am afraid 
that his sentences are rather long: 


I stand at this box with absolutely no reproaches as to the 
Government policy but with a firm belief based on the most 
careful study of the figures based on the knowledge I have of the 
feelings of Socialist movements on the continent of Europe, 
based on my knowledge, based on information I have been able 
to get in my present office, that the only way to obtain disarma- 
ment in this part of the world is by an international agreement, 
and anything in the shape of a unilateral arrangement can never 
bring disarmament. Experience has definitely proved that ex- 
ample does not produce the result that I for one had hoped from 
it. I believed 10 years ago that, provided somebody set an ex- 
ample, that example would be immediately followed. In my 
opinion the example was definitely shown but the result did not 
come, and I cannot shut my eyes to the facts of life because I hold 
a beautiful theory that ought to work out but does not. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) 


“DRASTIC CUTS’’ IN THE ARMY 


So much for Mr. Shaw. I wish indeed he were here today to take 
part in this debate. The Army, of which Mr. Shaw spoke so feelingly, 
has probably suffered more than any other Service from the drastic 
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cuts that have been made. In 1932 the annual training of the Terri. 
torials could not take place and the field training for the Regular 
Army had to be cut down. What we always feel very much is the 
great deal of work that is needed for such a time—and it is not milj- 
taristic work—and that is that the modernization of barracks and 
hutments has had to be put back. 

These things of course will come in with this rearmament, but 
since 1914—and no one pretended that our Army was too large for 
pre-War needs—ever since then 9 cavalry regiments have been 
disbanded, 21 infantry battalions, 61 batteries and companies of 
artillery, 21 companies of engineers, 101 battalions of special re 
serve, and 3 battalions of colonial and native troops. The only 
increases have been 6 tank battalions and an air defense brigade, 
and we are told that we are rearming, and that it is our rearmament 
which is causing a race in armaments throughout the world. (Minis. 
terial laughter.) In reserves and material, in equipment, in ammuni- 
tion it is insufficient. 


Air Attack 


At the end of the War there were large surpluses and we have been 
living on these ever since. Now, what needs doing? New weapons to 
some extent, but all this can be discussed on the Army Vote; mech- 
anism, coast defense, which is essential for the protection of our 
ships, and the air defense in the United Kingdom. Let me say once 
more—and I have said it before in answer to an observation of the 
honorable member for Limehouse (Mr. Attlee)—it is quite true that 
you cannot ensure immunity against air attack, but you can makeit 
more and more difficult. That was the idea of a proposed air attack, to 
make it more difficult. There comes a point when attack is not worth 
while. We have to see that somehow or another you can make it not 
worth while throughout Europe. (Cheers.) 

If the Army were called upon for major operations today, it is 
inadequately prepared, and no Government can put the Army or 
leave it in a position like that. Of air I do not think I need say any- 
thing. The Air Estimates are coming next week, and we have debated 
the subject at some length only a sort time ago. The House will 
remember how we delayed and delayed with a program which was 
fixed in 1923, and how for two years in 1932 and 1933 the whole 
proposition was in suspense pending the discussions at Geneva. 
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What other country has held its hand, either in respect of air or any 
other armaments during the last four years? (Hear, hear.) That is 
the story of armaments and rearmaments, 


NATIONAL “‘STATUS’’—A POST-WAR GROWTH 


In conclusion there are a very few observations I should like to 
make on the general situation. Since the War we have seen many 
changes—and many changes in the mentality not only of individuals 
but of nations. That growth of nationalism, of self-determination, or 
whatever you like to call it, has been very obvious, but there has 
been another feature which has struck me, and I think there is some- 
thing in it. There is a word “status’’ which you heard used very often. 
Now I see my right honorable friend the member for Epping (Mr. 
Churchill) is pricking up his ears. (Laughter.) I am serious in this 
matter. You did not hear much of it before the War, but just as the 
feelings of democracy in the heart of the individual man very often 
make him think more of his status—not from any conceited point of 
view, but the feeling that his manhood is a thing of which to be 
proud, and that men who do their duty in this world in whatever 
walk of life are all brothers and men together, all have the same 
status—so status in national affairs has played a remarkable part. It 
isimpossible to define it; we all know what it means. 

It is that feeling of status which led to that feeling throughout the 
Dominions, which led in its turn to the discussions with Lord Bal- 
four—my right honorable friend the member for Sparkbrook (Mr. 
Amery) appreciated it—at the time I was Prime Minister, and which 
led ultimately to the Statute of Westminster with all that that may 
involve us in in years to come. This status whether you like it or not 
isthe root of a vast amount of that discontent we are trying to meet 
in India. It is the question of status which makes great nations in 
the world want to be inferior in no degree in their armaments to any 
other great nation in the world. I am going to mention no names, 
but there it is, and the wisest statesman is he who recognizes that 
feeling, that feeling for perfect freedom and equality between na- 
tions, where we discuss these matters with the responsibility that 
rests upon them. All those things are good, and we must bear them 
in mind in the discussions that lie ahead of us. 
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THE THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 


There is one other thing I would say and it is this. The greates 
mistake that ever was made after the War—I do not know whether 
anybody did say it definitely, but I know that the hope was ¢. 
pressed during the War—but if anybody after the War had said that 
the War had made the world safer for democracy he made the great. 
est mistake of his life. (Hear, hear.) The world has never been ap 
unsafer place for democracy than it is today, and democracy is 
threatened sometimes from outside and sometimes from within, As] 
have sometimes told the House, and as I have often told meetings 
in the country, it is by far the most difficult form of government, It 
cannot function unless the whole people are sane and think and come 
to considered conclusions and are not swayed by propaganda and by 
sentiment. 

Believing as firmly as I do—believing it from my heart—that this 
country will be the last country in the world to haul down that flag 
of democracy or to fail it in any way that is all the more reason why 
her people should consider these problems that we are discussing 
today. It is the reason why I have always been in favor of putting 
the whole facts before the people, and I am perfectly certain that 
when they get the facts they will judge as our people always have 
done, sanely, wisely, and rightly. (Cheers.) 


Making Peace More Secure 


I am quite convinced of this: that if our people as a whole feel 
that even the modest demands of this Paper, merely making your 
forces that you have got sufficient—no increase in the Army no in- 
crease in the Navy, an increase to at least the nearest striking force 
in air—if they are not willing to do that, then, indeed, I believe that 
the risks of our democracy perishing are great. I am confident that 
they will not do that, and I am confident of this: that, by carrying 
out what we have put in the White Paper, so far from being inimical 
to peace will help us in the times that are coming to make peace more 
secure. 

A country which shows itself unwilling to make what necessary 
preparations are requisite for its own defense will never have force, 
moral or material, in this world. Let us give as near a unanimous vote 
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as we may tonight and let us all wish that our representatives who 
are going to these capitals in Europe in the next few weeks may be 
favored and prosperous in their work and bring us nearer that secu- 
rity for which we have so long been struggling. (Loud and prolonged 


cheers. ) 


THE LIBERAL VIEW 
SIR H. SAMUEL ON OUR OBLIGATIONS 


SIR H. SAMUEL (Darwen, L.) said that the House was glad to 
hear Mr. Baldwin, in an earlier passage in his speech, in a very frank 
and outspoken declaration renew at all events his own faith in the 
League of Nations and the desirability of a collective system of 
security. If he had understood the right honorable gentleman aright, 
he said that at the present time no one would entertain any hope 
of securing an effective general reduction of armaments, and that we 
must proceed on that basis. Did that mean that in his opinion and 
that of the Government the Disarmament Conference was now to be 
regarded as a failure—(Ministerial cries of ‘‘ No”’)—and that the cur- 
tain was to be rung down on that conference as it had been on the 
World Economic Conference? If not, it was very desirable that the 
right honorable gentleman or the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs should remove any misunderstanding on that point which 
might perhaps have arisen from the particular observation of Mr. 
Baldwin, and which might perhaps cause misapprehension in other 
countries as well as in our own. 

The White Paper and the amendment to be moved by Sir A. 
Chamberlain, which he understood would be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, stated that the increase was necessary for the discharge of 
our international obligations. That was a new factor in this great 
discussion on defense and needed very careful examination by the 
House. The powerful peace movement in this country had been 
vehemently opposed to an increase in armaments, and the Govern- 
ment were aware of that. Branches of the League of Nations Union, 
the Churches, the women’s organizations, and the leaders of all par- 
ties felt most deeply that peace was the supreme issue in the world 
today and that disarmament was essential as a means to pursue it. 
The Government, faced by that feeling, turned it round and tried 
to secure that all this sentiment, which formed part of this powerful 
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peace movement, should acquiesce in and indeed approve of this 
increase of armaments for the sake of fulfilling, as they said, our inter. 
national obligations. 


The Road to Peace 


The Covenant most distinctly declared that disarmament must 
be the road to peace, and every nation which signed that document 
had an obligation, for the sake of the Covenant, not to arm but to 
disarm. If it was true that we, to fulfil our obligations under the 
League Covenant, the Locarno Treaty, and the Air Pact which was 
proposed, must have a great and powerful air force, it followed equally 
that Germany must do the same. She was a signatory to the Locarno 
Pact and was to be invited to join the Air Pact proposed by France 
and ourselves, and the mission of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was to be devoted to persuading her to do so. The contention 
of the Government was an invitation and a requirement to Germany 
to create an air force equal to and comparable with our own, sup- 
ported by adequate land and sea forces. Consequently, we were re- 
duced to this absurdity, that the more aeroplanes Germany built, 
possibly against France, the more aeroplanes France built against 
Germany, or the more aeroplanes we built against either of those two 
countries under the arrangement of the Locarno Treaty the more we 
were all serving the cause of peace. (Opposition cheers.) 

It was a specious and hypercritical argument to say that the more 
we armed the more we were serving the cause of peace. We should 
never get security along those lines. If any one country was able to 
feel itself secure by its own armaments, by that very fact its neigh- 
bors must feel themselves insecure. Not a general armament to fulfil 
obligations was needed, but a general disarmament. That was the 
only road to security. 


GERMANY AND THE TREATY 


The only argument which had to be considered seriously and 
which might, in certain circumstances, command conviction, was 
that other Powers, not members of the League, were rapidly rearm- 
ing and expanding their armaments; and that this country might 
consequently be placed in a state of peril. Although the White Paper 
incidentally mentioned other countries, it referred specifically to 
Germany; and it was known that there was proceeding in Germany 
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now an intensive rearmament in order that she might re-establish, 
as she thought, her position in Europe by having an adequate force 
to support it. 

We had this strange situation that, although this was a clear 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles, no one proposed to attempt to 
enforce the provisions of that Treaty. Even when this violation was 
referred to in the White Paper, the White Paper did no more than 
say that it did not condone the violation of the Treaty. No one 
intended actively to intervene, for the one reason that all the other 
countries knew that they laid themselves under an obligation when 
Germany was disarmed to follow that disarmament by general 
disarmament. (Opposition cheers.) The Treaty and the documents 
which contained it clearly laid down the obligation on the other 
Powers to follow that line. 

The Liberal Party had no love for the present régime in Germany, 
but he must point out that before this crisis arose, before Germany 
left the League, before the Nazi revolution, again and again, in the 
House and elsewhere, warnings were given that it was essential to 
lose no time to effect that general disarmament to which the nations 
were pledged at Versailles. (Hear, hear.) Germany had much to 
answer for, but she could give a reply to the accusation that the 
blame for the present situation rested upon her, and, as the White 
Paper appeared to indicate, her alone. (Hear, hear.) Nothing was 
said of the failure of the Allied Powers to fulfil their obligations. 

Let the House mark the moment which was chosen for issuing 
this White Paper. A more heavy-handed, clumsy-footed piece of 
diplomacy we had not experienced. (Opposition cheers.) Notwith- 
standing this grave error of diplomacy he and his friends rejoiced 
that Sir J. Simon’s visit was to take place in the near future, and he 
hoped that when the Foreign Secretary went to Berlin he would 
take with him this message, which, he believed, was the real feeling 
of the British people: ‘‘The British people are ready to cooperate 
with any country, no matter what it is, which makes for peace, and 
are willing to cooperate with no country which is making for war.” 
Opposition cheers.) 

The Taxpayers’ Burden 
They were asked, as things were, would they vote this additional 


£10,000,000 or not. That was the pith of this debate. If they did not, 
they might be exposing the country and the Empire to real danger, 
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and if an emergency were to arise and our defenses were caught ina 
state of unpreparedness the nation would have short shrift for those 
on whom the responsibility would rest. On the other hand, if arma. 
ments were increased they were adding to the burden on the tax. 
payers and placing ourselves on that slippery slope of competitive 
armaments. 

When they were asked, things being what they were, would they 
vote for this increase or not, they had first to present these other 
questions: Why are things as they are? (Opposition cheers.) How 
has this situation come about? Is this particular expenditure ab. 
solutely essential? Cannot the situation yet be redeemed? 

The nation could ill afford this further great sum to be devoted 
to the armed forces. It was hopeful a few years ago that we were 
entering an era of reduced taxes and the promotion of social reforms 
urgently needed by the people. Instead we found ourselves in a 
time of subsidies and increased armaments. This expenditure must 
inevitably increase that feeling of discontent which was seething 
among the poorer classes of the population. (Hear, hear.) Already 
the Government had said that they could not afford this, that, and 
the other for the benefit of those classes, who would have an answer 
ready in future: ‘‘You can find £10,000,000 easily enough for 
increased armaments.” 

Could not the present situation still be redeemed? Our duty in 
existing circumstances was to strengthen the League of Nations, to 
use our utmost efforts to complete the system of collective control, 
and not to abandon hope that even the Disarmament Conference 
itself might achieve results in various directions. Above all, at this 
moment all the influence of this country should be used to arrive ata 


own people in advance against that most deadly and most infective 
disease, war fever. (Cheers.) 


Sir A, CHAMBERLAIN’S AMENDMENT 
FAITHFUL TO THE LEAGUE 


SIR A. CHAMBERLAIN moved the following amendment: 
That this House, faithful to the obligations of the country as 

a member of the League of Nations and desiring to secure the 

limitation of armaments by international agreement, recognizes 
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that these objects cannot be obtained by the method of unilateral 
disarmament, and approves the policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as equally necessary for the defense of our own people and 
for the discharge of our international obligations. 


He said: The right honorable gentleman (Sir H. Samuel) said that 
the question arose what he and his friends should do in respect of the 
expenditure now proposed. The question before us, he said, is really 
whether that expenditure should be sanctioned by this House. I 
thought in my innocence, long as I have known the right honorable 
gentleman, that before he sat down he would give an answer to that 
question. (Laughter.) He sits now in a position of freedom and ab- 
sence from responsibility comparable with my own. He takes full 
advantage of it to be critical. I have never heard him contribute a 
constructive idea. (Cheers.) I have heard him say everything that he 
could to prejudice the consideration of the Government’s case. He 
has not had the courage to say what action he would take in their 
place. The right honorable gentleman is a very skilful debater, but 
he has become an even greater adept in another sport. He is so accus- 
tomed to running with the hare and hunting with the hounds that 
neither we nor anyone else can ever tell where to find him. (Laughter 
and cheers.) 

In moving the amendment which stands in the name of myself 
and others, I desire to take the sense of the House upon it, and in 
doing so to challenge the whole basis of policy which has been 
proposed from the opposite side of the House by Mr. Attlee, and 
was supported, as far as he supported anything, by Sir H. Samuel. 
(Laughter.) The clear contention of Mr. Attlee is that we have no 
need of effective forces of our own because we can rest our safety ona 
system of collective security. Sir H. Samuel is never as precise as 
that, but he seemed to imply that any weakness or deficiency in our 
own forces at the present time was amply made up by the system of 
collective security, which was imperilled by any attempt to make 
our own forces more efficient or to increase any one of them. (Cheers.) 
[have succeeded in stating his position correctly, and, as the House 
bears witness by its cheers, that is no mean achievement. (Laughter 
and cheers. ) 


War Dangers Reduced 


I venture to challenge both those propositions. No one can pretend 
that the world at this moment is resting in comfortable security with- 
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out fear of the morrow, still more of the day after. What can collec. 
tive security do in the present state of national feeling and of world 
organization? It can do a great deal, but you do not serve the ip. 
terests of the League of Nations—that invaluable institution which, 
if it did not already exist, it would be the effort of all of us to bring 
into existence—(cheers)—by contending that it can do what it can. 
not do—(cheers)—by raising hopes which it is bound to disappoint, 
with the consequent reaction that it is not even given credit for the 
contributions which it does make to the peace of the world. 

Wars, continued the right honorable gentleman, were of two sorts, 
very broadly speaking. There were the wars which he would call 
accidental; and wars which were deliberate. There were the wars 
which arise out of some incident which touched the honor of a na 
tion, which affected its flag, which inflamed national passion and 
hurried two nations, who the day before were not thinking of war 
with one another, into a conflict the limits of which in these days 
of close communication and interaction of international affairs it 
was difficult, indeed, to predict. That kind of war was not only ren- 
dered much more difficult by the existence of the League of Nations, 
but the danger of it was enormously reduced. 
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Instrument for Peace 
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In the settlement of disputes which, but for this great international | 
court, might have led to war, or for the regulation of incidents which 
had occurred between nations across a common frontier or on the 
high seas, the League had achieved the greatest success. Provided 
that none of the nations wanted war, there was no more potent instru- 
ment than the League of Nations for the settlement of disputes and 
the preservation of peace. | 

But it was not fear of war arising out of a matter of that kind that 
was disturbing the minds of men today and causing the increase di | 
armaments. It was the fear that there might come a time when some 
nations made a war not as an accident but of set purpose, in our own 
time, to achieve some object of national ambition, national aggran- 
dizement, or national revenge which she could not satisfy by peace- 
ful means. Against aggression of that kind it was untrue to say that 
the League, now or at any time they could predict, guaranteed the 
nation which was the victim of the attack, or the world at large. 
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(Cheers.) By all means, let them try and strengthen the collective 
system—he had performed his little part in past days in that direc- 
tion—(cheers)— but do not let them suppose that by merely multi- 
plying pacts, filling up gaps in the written document, defining the 
aggressor, or any other penmanship, they could prevent that kind of 
war from arising wherever there was a nation of that spirit which 
saw a good prospect of success if she threw the dice and hazarded the 
stakes of war. 


SECURITY AGAINST THE AGGRESSOR 


They could only prevent that by making clear to the would-be 
aggressor that in such a case there would be against her such over- 
whelming forces as would deny her any prospect of victory or of 
reaping reward from her wrong-doing. How were they to obtain that 
measure of security? The protocol had been referred to by Mr. Attlee. 
The covenant itself should show that observances which were univer- 
sal were, in the nature of things, obligations which people were not 
very ready to fulfil. The right honorable member had once again de- 
nounced the Government for not having pursued a more active policy 
in the Far East when Japanese troops were sent into Manchuria. He 
would ask the Leader of the Opposition, or whoever wound up for the 
Opposition, to declare to the House explicitly what all these references 
to the Far Eastern question meant. (Cheers.) What was the action 
that this Government ought to have taken? Was it proposed at 
Geneva, with or without the cooperation of the United States, to 
enforce economic sanctions against Japan, and if they failed or led 
to war, were the Opposition prepared for that contingency? Did they 
mean that this country was to go to war? (Cheers.) He hoped that 
the House would be given a clear answer. (Cheers.) 

There was a war going on in South America in defiance of the 
League of Nations. An embargo on the export of arms was imposed, 
the history of which showed not only the difficulty of reaching inter- 
national agreement, but the difficulty of being sure that when they 
had reached agreement all parties would implement their obligations 
and do what one supposed them to have undertaken. But the em- 
bargo had failed to produce peace. What was the conception of 
Mr. Atlee or Sir H. Samuel of our duty in that respect? Were we to 
take economic steps again? If that was not sufficient, was there to be 
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warlike intervention? They would no more get this country—the 
people of this country—(cheers)—to assent to sending their son; 
to die for those glorious phrases which the right honorable gentlemey 
had so used and abused, or to destroy Manchukuo or to enforce pea 
in South America, and it was no good pretending anything of the kind, 
(Cheers.) If the Covenant meant that, the Covenant would be up. 
workable because the nations of this world would not risk all that 
war meant for a quarrel so remote and where it was so little certain 
what intervention meant. 


POLICY OF LOCARNO-——-REGIONAL AGREEMENTS 


What was the alternative? Not to destroy the Covenant nor to 
forsake the League. It was to underpin the general structure by agree. 
ment among nations whose fate was so knit one to another that they 
could not be indifferent to what happened in that area. That was the 
policy of Locarno. It was the policy of the Eastern Pact which the 
Government were trying to promote. It was the policy followed in 
their regional agreements. It was not a balance of power—though 
there was a good deal more to be said for a balance of power than was 
popular today—it was not alliances, but a mutual guarantee by 
Powers affected by the same danger in the same region to aid one 
another in keeping peace and to help to protect one another if the 
peace was broken. That was the most effective way in which they 
could strengthen the system, by concentrating force sufficiently to 





deter the aggressor and drawn from nations so interested in the partic | 


ular field of aggression that no one doubted that they would act up 
to their obligations and would not try to explain them away when 
the time came. 

What was our position today? We were still one of the Great 


Powers. So long as we had the will to use our power wisely and justly | 
we might have great influence, but if we were going to leave our own | 
defense to other nations, what encouragement did we give them to 


take any international obligation? (Cheers.) Was Denmark to supple- 
ment deficiencies for the British Navy? Or Switzerland to make good 
our weakness in the air arm? Or Belgium find the troops we could 
not find? If they substituted the Netherlands for Denmark the ac 
tion of those three small countries was perhaps more significant than 
the action of the Great Powers. There were some people in this coun- 
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try who could swallow criticism when it came from foreign sources 
but were extraordinarily mealy-mouthed about any passage referring 
toa foreign nation. 


Police Force for the Empire 


He agreed with the Lord President of the Council that if they 
spoke with courtesy and respect between one nation and another no 
harm could come. Much good might be reached by speaking the 
truth. Did anyone pretend that our armaments were considered in 
any country of the world as a menace? It was not because our Army 
was a menace or because our Navy could reach the Alps that Switzer- 
land was increasing her defenses. It was not because of anything we 
were doing; it might be partly because of what we were not doing. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Belgian Socialist Party had withdrawn its opposition to the 
proposal of the Government for improving their national defenses. 
It was not from fear of anything that we were doing that the Nether- 
lands Government were increasing their defenses. Our Army had 
never been much more than a police force for the Empire, with a 
very small expeditionary force. He was speaking of our Army in 
peace time, at its maximum in the years immediately before the 
War. Was the House quite certain that if we could have doubled 
that expeditionary force in August, 1914, the struggle would not 
have been over in two years or less instead of four, and that fewer 
lives would have been lost and fewer lives rendered desolate? 


Position in the Air 


Today we could not send a similar force abroad. We could not send 
six millions, we could not send five millions, four millions, or even 
three millions without prolonged delay. What was our position in 
regard to the air? He had said that we were one of the Great Powers. 
Our Air Force was hardly more than that of a small Power. We were 
fifth or sixth among the air forces of the world, and no country was 
more exposed to danger than ours. They would all do their best, 
wherever they sat in that House, to preserve peace, but none of them 
could guarantee it by pious phrases. (Cheers.) 

If war broke out, and if we became the victim of an aggressor or 
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became involved in a struggle, would the honorable and allay 
gentleman (Mr. Attlee) and his friends, while London was bombed 
hold the language which he had held that day? If he did, he would 
one of the first victims of the war, for he would be strung up by; 
justifiably angry populace on the nearest lamp-post. He and hj 
friends would say that the deficiencies were left by their predecessor 
that they had done what they could in the time which they had had 
but that they had been unable to repair the defects of five years ¢ 
weak and inefficient government. But it would not save them. That| 
was what they had to face. 

It was all very well for Sir H. Samuel to paint the horrors of war| 
and to draw a picture of all they might do with the money they would 
save if they left the Army in the present position and if they left the 
Navy without any protection. The country would not accept thes 
excuses nor these pleas. If the day of trial came, it was the busines } 
of that House that men of courage should tell the country the truth, 
should call upon it to bear these sacrifices, should tell it that they 
were necessary for our own defense, and that our membership of the 
League of Nations, our promises to contribute to collective security, 
and our guarantees under Locarno were worthless unless we put our 
forces into a perfect condition and maintained a strength compar 
able with the dangers which we might have to meet. (Loud and pro- 


longed cheers.) 


3RITAIN AND JAPAN 


MORE LABOUR CHARGES } 


Mr. COCKS (Broxtowe, Lab.) said that although the White 
Paper was a dismal disappointment he had long anticipated that it 
would come because it was the logical conclusion of the failure of the 


Government’s foreign policy. During the past four years the Govern- 
ment by its action had deliberately weakened the League of Nations 
and the collective system, and had thus largely contributed to the | 
unrest and uncertainty which existed in Europe today. The whole 


trouble had started with the rejection of the Geneva Protocol in | 
1925. He believed that that Protocol was the longest step which the | 
world had taken towards the organization of peace, and it was @ | 
great disaster that it was rejected. The French Government had 
always been consistent in advocating the principles of the Protocol, 
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but the British Government had been consistent in refusing to accept 
those obligations. Therefore all along there had been a complete 
deadlock, and in spite of the heroic efforts of the President of the 
Disarmament Conference he (Mr. Cocks) thought that it was per- 
haps a pity that that conference was ever held at all. 

A great many of the discussions at Geneva had not only been word- 
spinning, but had been a deliberate fraud on the aspirations of the 
people. The charge which he made against the Government in regard 
tothe Japanese action in Manchuria was that they (the British Gov- 
ernment) could have made some efforts to prevent the Japanese 
aggression and made some protest in company with the United States 
of America. The open divergence between the British and United 
States Governments had certainly strengthened the militarism 
of Japan. 

Mr. EDEN said that it was not true that the United States had 
taken any lead which the British Government were not prepared 
to follow. 

Mr. COCKS said that Japan had not only set up the new State in 
Manchuria, but had threatened to proclaim overlordship in the 
Far East. 


Collective Security 


Japan had also demanded naval parity with Great Britain and 
America, and wrecked the Naval Conference before it started. He 
had no confidence that the Berlin negotiations would lead to any 
good result when they had to be carried on with a Government that 
believed in force. 

Mr. BOOTHBY (Aberdeenshire, E.) asked what precautions 
Mr. Cocks could suggest except adequate defensive forces. 

Mr. COCKS said the way to deal with the situation was to have 
overwhelming forces against an aggressor—that was to say, collec- 
tive security. It was the duty of every nation in the civilized world 
to come to the defense of the law of the world and of the peace of the 
world. By that means only would they secure peace and by that 
means only could armaments be reduced. He did not, however, think 
that that could be achieved by the present Government. It would 
have to be left to a Socialist Government, and he hoped that it would 
not be left too late. (Opposition cheers.) 
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EQUALITY OF STATUS 


Mr. BOOTHBY (Aberdeen, E., U.) said that the only possible 
argument that could be used against the White Paper was its issue 
immediately before the visit of the Foreign Secretary to Berlin. But 
now, however, that the facts had been plainly stated the discussions 
which would take place in Berlin might be more profitable tha 
otherwise they might have been. For years he had pleaded for more 
generous terms to Germany and was convinced that equality of 
status must be granted to that country. Let that status be granted 
and Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles be torn up. (Hear, hear) 
Many people advocated proceeding in this matter more cautiously 
and by regional agreement; but we must not lose sight of the final 
objective which was collective security and strengthening the League 
of Nations. 

We had many responsibilities in the matter of the League and 
must not leave those responsibilities to other people. The British 
Empire was at one on the subject of the League, which must be 
defended in one form or another. Armaments were symptoms of 
prevailing uneasiness, and it was only when that uneasiness which 
was gripping the world was removed that there would be any reduc- 
tion of armaments. 


“‘A Confession of Failure”’ 


Mr. MAXTON said that each successive debate on the subject 
of armaments showed that they were further and further away from 
any solution of the problem. The issue of the White Paper and the 
speeches which had been made from the Government side of the 
House were a great confession of failure to deal with the matter. 

He declared that there had been failure all round and no achieve. 
ment. Sir A. Chamberlain's peroration, which was cheered, was at 
appeal to the national fighting instinct. At Geneva there was never 
a wholehearted desire to go out and meet disarmament proposals. 
Always a minor objection was sufficient to enable Great Britain to 
avoid giving that wholehearted accord. Mr. Baldwin had said that 
complete frankness was necessary if they were running a democracy, 
but he would like to believe that they were hearing the whole story 
now and that the Cabinet was not being rushed by the Service Minis- 
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ters, as had happened before. The clumsy haste with which the Paper 
was issued indicated that in the whole procedure there had been a 
difference between sections in the Cabinet. If they were to have 
frankness he hoped they would be told what Sir John Simon was 
going to say to Herr Hitler and also what would be said at Moscow. 


“Unctuous RECTITUDE”’ 
MR, AMERY AND SIR H. SAMUEL 


Mr. AMERY (Birmingham, Sparkbrook, U.) said that the Gov- 
ernment had done the wisest and most courageous thing they had 
done in the last few years—they had told the nation the truth. Sir 
H. Samuel, in a speech which willed to wound but was afraid to 
strike, and was dripping with unctuous rectitude, described the 
White Paper as a lamentable document. He was glad and proud of a 
document that put an end toa great deal of make-believe, and frankly 
and clearly stated the situation as the Government knew it, and as 
everyone in a responsible position had known it for many years past. 
The Government now stated frankly that it was a premature as- 
sumption to believe that international machinery could be regarded 
as a protection against an aggressor, and that in the present troubled 
state of the world armaments could not be dispensed with and 
were required to preserve peace and maintain security and deter 
aggression. 

Those were plain, self-evident facts, and it was only the atmos- 
phere of make-believe with which this vital problem had been en- 
veloped in recent years that had prevented them being stated before. 
There was no such system as collective enforced security in the world 
today, and was not likely to be in the lifetime of any of them. Mr. 
Attlee had raised the main issue in the debate when he asked what 
kind of a league the Government envisaged. There was a real League 
of Nations in existence today. The League had done a good work for 
the maintenance of peace and was capable of doing increasingly 
better work when it became established in the future. There was also 
such a thing as a league of make-believe, a cloud cuckoo land. dream- 
ers of a millennium which we were not likely to reach for many a long 
year to come; a league which was to maintain peace by going to war 
wherever peace was disturbed. That sort of thing, if it could exist, 
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would be a danger to peace; it would be employed to extend war 
rather than to put an end to it. But, dangerous or not, it did not 
exist, and to pretend that it did exist was sheer stupidity. Really 
the attitude of honorable members opposite in this connection sur- 
prised him. 


Battle of Cross-Purposes 


They were dealing tonight in a battle of cross-purposes between 
those who believed in unreality and those who tried to face the facts 
of the world as they were, who wanted peace just as sincerely as hon- 
orable members opposite, but who took into account what was the 
temper and the policy of other nations, and, while working towards 
a better and a more peaceful world, were not ready to drop everything 
and take the kind of risk which Mr. Maxton would have us take. At 
any rate, his policy was an intelligent one; it was the logical conclu- 
sion which honorable members opposite ought to adopt but which 
they had not the courage to do. 

The Government had done the wise and courageous thing. They 
would be misrepresented up and down the breadth of the land. They 
must not under-rate that danger. It was not enough for them simply 
to publish this White Paper and have it discussed in the House of 
Commons. It ought to be broadcast, it ought to be posted up asa 
poster on every wall in the country, it ought to be sent to every home 
that had had the well intentioned but highly misleading questionnaire 
of the Peace Ballot sent to it, and every member who believed that 
the Government was right would be failing in his duty if he did not 
devote all the time that he could during the next two or three months 
to making plain to his constituents what the real position of the 
world was and what the duty of Englishmen was in dealing with it. 
(Hear, hear.) 

If he might, he would say a word to some of his friends who on 
other matters differed from the Government, a difference inspired 
sometimes not so much by differences on particular proposals, but 
by a fear that this Government had been inclined to be lax about its 
responsibility for Imperial strength and Imperial unity, a little too 
inclined to take the easy road of pandering to widespread inter- 
nationalism and pacifism. He hoped that some of his friends who felt 
that might realize now that there was before the nation a greater 
issue than any other, the issue affecting the very existence and 
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security of this Empire, as well as the part it could play towards 
the peace of the world. On this issue, underlying all others, beside 
which all others were nought, he prayed that they might stand 
united. (Cheers.) 

‘“BACK TO THE STONE AGE” 


Mr. A. BEVAN (Ebbw Vale, Lab.) said that the accession of a 
Socialist Government in Great Britain in charge of the affairs of 
this country and of the Empire would be an international event 
of first-class importance that would change the whole face of inter- 
national affairs—(cheers and counter cheers)—and that Socialist 
Government would be called on to pursue a policy entirely at variance 
with the one that was being pursued by the National Government. 
Sir A. Chamberlain had stated that the Opposition had to beware 
that, if they let the defenses of this country fall into such disuse that 
when a war broke out men would lose their lives uselessly, an incensed 
and infuriated populace might hang some of them from the lamp- 
posts. The right honorable gentleman had misread the whole situa- 
tion, and certainly had not benefited from the results of the last War, 
because the greatest bulwark against war was the fear of the rulers 
of what would follow. The last War resulted in a revolution in Russia, 
and there would have been a revolution in Germany if it had not been 
for English and French bayonets. Many kings lost their crowns in 
the last War. Some of the Labour Party might lose their heads; the 
right honorable gentleman and his class would certainly lose theirs. 
They were on the eve of an uprising here in 1919, in a victorious coun- 
try, far greater than the Conservative Government had to face in 
1926. 

The White Paper said in every line that every attempt made by 
supporters of the existing order to provide against war had failed, and 
we were back in the Stone Age, left to protect ourselves by piling up 
arms as much as possible. Mr. Baldwin had made a deplorable 
speech—graceful, as all his speeches were, but unctuous. There never 
was a more unctuous statesman. He trotted out pseudo-philosophy 
as if it were the wisdom of the ages. The Opposition believed pro- 
foundly that there was only one guarantee for peace—that the people 
of the world, and of this country in particular, should turn away 
from policies of economic expansion and exploitation, which formed 
the soil in which war would always germinate. 
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CRUISERS FOR TRADE ROUTES 


SIR M. SUETER (Hertford, U.) said that the White Paper was 
one of the greatest State documents on defense in his memory. The 
Socialists and pacifists never considered how vulnerable we were, 
To guard our trade routes we were allowed under the Washington 
agreement only some 50 cruisers. We should at the next conference 
with the naval Powers lay down that we might require at least 
double that number. It did not follow that we should build up to 
that number, but it would provide for some 70 cruisers which the 
Admiralty experts said were necessary. He appealed to the Lord 
President of the Council to set up a committee to go into this question 
of the battleship. 

COLONEL WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under-Lyme, Ind.) said 
that he objected to the nature and contents of the White Paper. It 
was a surrender to the old school. It had now been shown that 
Locarno would be of no service unless it had an air counterpart, 
The Foreign Secretary was going to Berlin to try to induce Germany 
to come into an extended Locarno dealing with the air. The 
great object of our foreign policy was to secure that Western Air 
Pact. He suggested that if they could have a mixed Air Force of 
Germans, Belgians, French, and English in each of the four countries 
they would then have a beginning of the International Air Force. 


‘‘A WOMAN’S QUESTION” 


VISCOUNTESS ASTOR said that peace was near to the heart of 
every sane person, and it was particularly a woman’s question. The 
Socialists did not appear to be able to face facts when they talked as 
if England alone among the countries was preparing for war. There 
were people who did not appear to realize that there were countries 
that were arming as much as they could. It was dangerous to try to 
make so much political capital out of the White Paper. 

People were supporting the White Paper not because they wanted 
war but because they wanted peace, and if the country had matters 
put rightly before it, with the explanation that there was sincere 
working for peace, it would not turn its back on the Government at 
this moment of world crisis. The Labour Party used to talk about 
there being an economic blizzard, but what they experienced was 
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a mere squall compared with what was being experienced in the 
world now. Much of the tosh talked by the Labour Party did real 
harm to the cause of peace. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MANDER (Wolverhampton, E., Lib.) said that Mr. Baldwin 
had persuaded himself that the issue of the White Paper was a wise 
act. The country was not of that opinion. (Hear, hear.) It was uni- 
versally recognized that the issue of that document was an appalling 
blunder of statesmanship as regarded both the time of its publication 
and the matter it contained. The only people who were delighted 
with that Paper were the ‘“diehards,’’ who never believed in the 
collective system. 

While wishing every sucess to the Government in their Air Pact 
policy and all that was linked with it, and hoping that they would 
get back to that and that this deplorable episode would be forgotten 
he intended to vote for the motion of censure. 


WHITE PAPER WELCOMED BY EUROPE 


BRIG.-GEN. SPEARS (Carlisle, U.) said it was generally admitted 
that our unilateral disarmament could not possibly continue. It was 
not so generally admitted that our weakness had been a grave dis- 
service to the cause of international peace, and a source of weakness 
to the League of Nations. 

He had just returned from a visit to the Continent. The White 
Paper, far from causing the alarm some people would wish to make 
out to be the case, had been welcomed, particularly among the 
smaller nations of Europe. Far from being a blow to peace, the White 
Paper had been accepted as an element which would be in support 
of the League of Nations. It would be fatal if this were to be the first 
step in a new armaments competition. It was to be hoped that nego- 
tiations for the scaling down of armaments would be actively pursued, 
and that if it were found that any nation by an obstructionist policy 
was making disarmament difficult the Government would make it 
clear that they considered such a policy an unfriendly action. 


A ‘‘SCENE’’—‘‘' WOMEN WANT PEACE” 


SIR R. KEYES (Portsmouth, N., U.) said that other nations had 
not followed our example, their armaments having gone up and up, 
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and he congratulated the Prime Minister on having published the 
statement, which frankly acknowledged the folly of failing to provide 
adequate defenses to ensure this country against attack and to ensure 
cooperation in any form of collective security. 

While the honorable and gallant member was speaking two women 
at the front of the Strangers’ Gallery rose, and, shouting ‘ Women 
want peace,’’ flung to the floor of the Chamber a quantity of green 
and blue leaflets. The women were seized by a number of detectives 
in plain clothes, and, shouting such slogans as ‘‘ Not a penny for war” 
and ‘‘Scrap the White Paper,”’ were hurried from the Gallery. Many 
honorable members rose from their seats and picked up and read the 
leaflets. 

SIR R. KEYES, continuing, said that he welcomed the increase 
in our air armaments. It was not fair to say that the Navy was not 


air-minded. 


SIR S. CRIPPS—-COLLECTIVE SECURITY ABANDONED 


SIR S. CRIPPS said that Mr. Baldwin’s speech had done nothing 
to put any more cheerful complexion on the paper which the Econo- 
mist this week called ‘‘The Black Paper.” His figures showed that 
the action of every individual country in this sphere was bound to 
have its reaction in other countries. We could not adopt the attitude 
that because we were such a peace-loving people what we did 
about armaments would have no reaction elsewhere. Why should 
equality of status not be on the basis of disarmament instead of 
rearmament? 

He was sorry that Sir A. Chamberlain had finally and definitely 
abandoned the League of Nations as a possible guarantee against a 
deliberate war. The right honorable gentleman had said that the only 
way to prevent such a war was to mass such overwhelming force 
against the aggressor as to show him that he could not win. How did 
he propose to mass such force against an aggressor when he did not 
know who the aggressor might be? 

SIR A. CHAMBERLAIN.—By Regional Pacts on the Locarno 
model. 

SIR S. CRIPPS said that Regional Pacts had shown themselves 
a worse failure than the Covenant of the League of Nations. Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s amendment showed a complete failure to realize 
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the actualities of international security. The right honorable gentle- 
man was looking upon the obligations as being unilateral on our part. 
He was considering that we alone must defend ourselves, and that in 
addition we must carry out our obligations under pacts to help others. 

The White Paper marked the final resolution of the struggle that 
had been going on in the Cabinet ever since the Government came 
into power. On the one side were those who desired to support the 
League of Nations and the idea of collective security, and on the 
other side were those who felt that that idea should be abandoned 
as futile and dangerous. In the White Paper they found the final 
abandonment of the idea of collective security as an effective instru- 


ment of national security. 


The Fundamental! Difference 


If the security of this country was to be based on the comparative 
strength of our own armaments then it was very doubtful whether the 
Government had taken sufficiently large steps to increase our forces. 
(Cheers.) This state of affairs had gradually developed over the last 
three years and that was the reason why we had been so ineffective 
as a country in our leadership in the Disarmament Conference. 
(Ministerial laughter.) It was useless to try to disguise that there was 
a deep and fundamental difference in the two approaches to this 
problem. He agreed with Mr. Baldwin in what he said about the 
necessity of frankness with democracy. Sometimes people thought 
him (Sir S. Cripps) too frank. (Laughter.) It depended on that frank- 
ness as to the possibility of the people of the country making up 
their minds on these great issues. (Cheers.) There could be no more 
important political issue than that which they were now discussing. 
It was one upon which the people of this country would inevitably 
have to make up their minds. 

The fundamental difference arose in this way. There were those 
who viewed national security as exclusively a matter for ourselves 
and our own determination and as one in which we must always 
reserve to ourselves the untrammelled right of decision whether it be 
in the matter of agreement to assist someone else or the matter of 
the determination of what our armaments should be. On the other 
hand there were those who thought that if each country in the world 
was to continue to adopt the view that they must act entirely on their 
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own in these matters there was no possibility of arriving at any basis 
for world peace or world security and that any international agree. 
ments, covenants, or pacts would inevitably break down. If that 
point of view was preserved by the nations entering into it, the basis 
of security must be the willingness to subordinate national wishes, 
desires, and interests to international good and a preparedness in each 
nation to sacrifice some factor in its national armaments or national 
policy as a contribution to the security of the whole. If this country 
had been prepared to make a sacrifice in the matter of the bombing 
of outlying inhabitants it might well be that today military aviation 
would have been abolished or would be on its way to be abolished, 
(Ministerial laughter.) Honorable members laughed, but the greatest 
problem today was what to do in face of the growing aerial armaments 
of Europe. (Opposition cheers.) 


Economic Cooperation 


This problem must be tackled from the point of view of world 
economic cooperation. Until we could devise some methods for assur- 
ing the world raw material and the markets of the world it was idle 
to attempt to deal with the armaments problem, and, therefore, this 
White Paper demonstrated clearly that it was idle to try to eliminate 
war merely by dealing with the question of armaments. The White 
Paper was a fresh incentive for the race in armaments. 

The Labour Party’s view was that they would take every possible 
step to stop an aggression, first by recalling the Ambassador; if that 
failed, by economic pressure; if that failed, in cooperation with the 
other nations which were equally bound to take action by armament 
if necessary. (Ironical Ministerial cheers and laughter.) The rearma- 
ment in Germany was most unfortunate and undesirable. They would 
be more convinced—if they could be convinced—of the pacific 
intention of the German Government if they took some action for 
instance by entering into the Air Locarno on the West or the mutual 
assistance pact on the East. That would be more convincing than 
more speeches by the Fuehrer. If the Government would have the 
courage to offer to the world to give up either in the economic or the 
armament sphere some portion of our national rights and subject 
those to some form of international control it might then be that we 
could make a beginning of international security. (Opposition 
cheers.) 
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Sir J. Stmon’s REPLY 
FACING THE FACTS 


SIR J. SIMON, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Spen Valley, 
L.Nat.), who was received with loud Ministerial cheers, said: In spite 
of the vigorous speech to which we have just listened, I think that 
most members of the House who were here in the earlier part of the 
debate will share my own feeling that the case for this motion of 
censure was really shattered by the facts which the Lord President 
of the Council laid before the House (cheers) and by the devastating 
speech of Sir A. Chamberlain. Sir H. Samuel truly said that the real 
issue in this debate is whether this increased Estimate for defense, 
which added together is some £10,000,000, can be justified. I agree 
that that is the real issue, and I say, and I believe that the vast 
majority of the House will confirm me when I say it, that if we are 
prepared to face the facts as they are today no Government could 
take any other course. (Ministerial cheers.) 

My right honorable friend the Lord President pointed out the 
melancholy fact that rearmament, in spite of all the efforts we have 
made to give a lead the other way, is in fact going on all over the 
world. I remember that Mr. Lloyd George made the same point, | 
think on the last occasion that he addressed the House. In contrast 
with that, as the Lord President pointed out with equal force, we have 
been maintaining what amounts to a progressive reduction in our 
own expenditure on defense over a series of years. 

I think it was a false point made by my right honorable friend below 
the gangway when he said, ‘“‘Oh! yes, your figures of comparative 
expenditure look very striking, they do show a great reduction as 
compared with 1925, but allowance must be made for the fall in 
prices."’ That is quite true, and allowance must be made for the fall 
in prices in the expenditure of other countries; and if you do make 
that allowance, then the increase in armament expenditure elsewhere 
is all the more striking. Sir H. Samuel is well acquainted with this 
point, for I recall at the time that he as a member of the Government 
was also a member of the British delegation at Geneva in 1932, and 
that he contributed a very valuable analysis of the figures in order 
to reinforce this very point. He then said, ‘‘ On the basis of the figures 
published in the League Armaments Year Book it will be found that 
the expenditure of the United Kingdom on armaments has been 
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reduced between the year 1925 and the year 1930 by 15 per cent 
Since that date further reductions have been made, which give a total 
reduction of 20 per cent in seven years.”’ 


Making Up Deficiencies 


His right honorable friend (continued Sir J. Simon), who wasa 
valued colleague at Geneva, went on to point out how very unfair it 
was, if it was possible to devise a cut in armament expenditure all over 
the world, if we were to be exposed to the cut in the same degree as 
other people. The plain fact that had to be faced was that we had for 
very good reasons largely allowed our own provisions for defense to 
fall much behind what they would be if we kept our provision up to 
date. It was not an exaggeration to say that in some respects our pro- 
vision for defense had actually fallen into decay. This £10,000,009 
was plainly money which was to be spent to cure obsolescence and to 
make good deficiencies which had been increasing year by year. 

At this stage two women in the Strangers’ Gallery threw down 
more leaflets. Amid cries of ‘Women want peace’”’ and “ Tear up the 
White Paper” the interrupters were removed. 

Continuing, the right honorable gentleman said: To say we are 
engaged in a race in armaments can only be made in ignorance of the 
facts, and, once the facts are known, the assertion is a manifest 
absurdity. (Ministerial cheers.) It was in these circumstances that Sir 
H. Samuel confessed most frankly that he found himself in a great 
difficulty. He said that he was in a cleft stick. (Ministerial laughter.) 

SIR H. SAMUEL.—I said that the nation was. 

SIR J. SIMON.—I thought for a moment that the right honorable 
gentleman was referring to his own position. (Ministerial laughter.) 
On the one hand the facts that had been stated by the Lord President 
could not be gainsaid, and the responsibility which rested upon him, 
as well as others, to make up deficiencies, to repair the instruments 
of defense which we had, and even to provide our troops with better 
accommodation—(laughter)—that was the responsibility which at- 
tached to every right honorable gentleman. Sir H. Samuel went on to 
say that he felt he was standing on a slippery slope. 

SIR A. SINCLAIR (Caithness and Sutherland, L.).—You were. 
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The Peace Sentiment 


SIR J. SIMON.—In the exciting record of winter sports, there 
can hardly be a more engaging image than that of Sir H. Samuel 
gingerly approaching a slippery slope provided with nothing better 
than a cleft stick. (Ministerial laughter.) I felt very much relieved 
to hear from him that he did not also observe in the background that 
fearsome beast, a dilemma with two horns. (Ministerial laughter.) 
Qn the other hand, as he said, there is the peace sentiment of the 
country, which he rightly said was universal, and as it is universal 
let us all recognize it and justify it, and not attempt to use it fora 
smaller purpose. (Ministerial cheers.) 

That peace sentiment is a sentiment shared by every one of us, 
not the least by supporters of the Government. I have every reason to 
be conscious of the peace sentiments of the country which associates 
so closely together these two interests of peace and disarmament. 
The real reason why so many good people are especially concerned 
about this White Paper is because if they do not find closely knit 
together the two ends of peace as the object, and increasing dis- 
armament as the method, they begin to doubt whether peace is still 
being pursued. (Opposition cheers.) To deal with that situation cour- 
age is needed. (Loud Ministerial cheers.) 

I have known an occasion when rather more courage was shown by 
some of my honorable friends on the other side about that matter 
than today. I have heard a statement made by Sir H. Samuel in this 
House in June, 1931, when he showed great courage. He said: ‘‘We 
all agree that disarmament cannot possibly be merely one-sided.”’ 
He went on to say that we must resist the accusation that we were 
cynical or skeptical of the assumed advantages of the guarantees 
given to the League of Nations because we asserted that disarma- 
ment could not be one-sided. Then he said: ‘‘ No doubt if everything 
went according to plan it might be safe to do that, but one can never 
be certain that everything will go according to plan. The conditions 
of the British Empire are very different and a disarmed British Em- 
pire in the presence of an armed world might expose other nations to 
temptations which they might find it exceedingly difficult to resist.”’ 
(Cheers.) He went on to say: ‘‘One might say, paraphrasing an old 
expression, that one-sided disarmament may be magnificent, but it is 
not peace.’’ (Cheers.) 
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SIR H. SAMUEL.—I stand by that, of course. 

SIR J. SIMON.—Does the right honorable gentleman say that 
same thing today? 

SIR H. SAMUEL.—Certainly. 

SIR J. SIMON.—Then I welcome him as the latest recruit jp 
support of the policy of the Government. (Cheers.) 


“OUR SMALL ARMY’’—LOWER STRENGTH THAN I9QI4 


Continuing, the right honorable gentleman said that our Regular 
Army in 1914 consisted of 185,000 men. Today it consisted of 152,000, 
In 1914 the Territorial Army consisted of a peace establishment of 
313,000, of whom 249,000 were on the strength. Today the peace 
establishment was nominally 175,000, and there were only 130,000 
men actually serving. Our small Army was to maintain garrisons in 
Colonies and supplies in India, and the strength of the Regular Army 
was conditioned entirely by the number of men required to fill these 
garrisons and the necessary reliefs under the Cardwell system. 

It was true that these estimates were up £4,000,000, but that in- 
creased figure was £1,500,000 less than the Army Estimates in the 
first year of the first Socialist Government. It was true that they had 
succeeded year by year in keeping the figure down, but only by the 
method of using surplus stocks. A single item of £700,000 was due to 
nothing more than that 1936 was a leap year and the cuts in pay and 
pensions were partially restored in the Budget of last year. What 
was the good of saying that expenditure of that sort was betraying 
the League of Nations? 

Take the substantial item that dealt in construction maintenance. 
The inspectors of the Ministry of Health had nothing to do with 
military accommodation. The whole standard of housing of the 
civilian population had been revolutionized since the War, but he 
was sorry to say that many of our soldiers today were living in huts 
and buildings which certainly would not be passed for civilian accom: 
modation. Barracks built 100 years ago, wooden huts erected before 
the South African War, and married quarters which no one would 

regard as fit to pass modern civilized standards, were occupied by 
sritish soldiers. What was the good of treating that sort of expendi- 
ture as though it was a threat to the peace of Europe? 
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An Understandable Argument 


He could understand the argument, although he disagreed with it, 
that the only way to peace was to deprive yourself of any army at all 
and to leave yourself to the mercy of the would-be aggressor. But he 
could not understand how any humanitarian, pacifist citizen could 
desire that we should enlist soldiers for our defense and then not give 
them the equipment necessary for our own protection and the accom- 
modation necessary to enable them to live according to modern 
standards of decency. Why, when that had been explained to the 
House, it should be regarded as some breach of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations passed understanding. 

He quite understood the view that they should have no Army at 
all. The Leader of the Opposition had appealed openly to young men 
to keep out of the Army, Air Force, and Navy, and stood by that. He 
had said: ‘“‘I would close every recruiting station, I would disband 
the Army, dismantle the Navy, and dismiss the Air Force, and abol- 
ish the whole dreadful equipment of war, and say to the world, ‘Do 
your worst.’”’ (Laughter.) 

He remembered that the right honorable gentleman had gone on 
to say to his interviewer that he spoke only for himself, and that he 
was not fool enough to think that the whole Labour movement would 
agree with him in that view. All the same, that was a logical view 
and thoroughly justified the vote of censure. What he found difficult 
tounderstand was the intermediate view that at any time we should 
be prepared to intervene with armed force in any quarrel, and which 
yet at the same time resisted proposals to make our armaments 
reasonably efficient—small as the Army was—and added as an addi- 
tional attraction that any other war except the sort of war the Labour 
Party believed in would be stopped by means of a general strike. 

Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations recognized that 
national armaments were related to national safety. To use the lan- 
guage of a mathematician, national armaments were a function of 
national safety. If that was so, evidently the extent of the armaments 
of a particular country must be related to a fair view of its national 
safety, which in its turn must be related to the extent of the arma- 
ments of other neighboring Powers. If that was right, how could it be 
said that the mere fact that our own expenditure on armaments now 
had to be somewhat increased, having regard to the work the Gov- 
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ernment had deliberately held back for years, proved that the prin. 
ciples of the League of Nations were being disregarded? 

Must not the level of national armaments, as indicated in the 
Covenant, have some relation to the armaments of others? The real 
question was whether the White Paper indicated, on the part of the 
Government, any weakening or abandonment of faith in the League 
of Nations, or in their determination to go on working that system 
to the utmost of their power. 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE—HOPE OF RETURN 


If that suspicion had aroused anxiety in any minds let him deal 
with it in the bluntest terms. He would make with the authority of 
the Government a definite statement about that. The policy of his 
Majesty’s Government was unalterably based upon membership of 
the League of Nations. (Cheers.) Every State in Europe was a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations except one and they were doing every- 
thing in their power to create a political basis upon which that State 
might join effectively in the work of the League. So far from reverting 
to the methods and outlook which prevailed before the consultative 
system was established, the vital purpose of the negotiations upon 
which they were engaged and in which the Lord Privy Seal (Mr. 
Eden) and he were shortly going on their journey was to secure the 
conditions on which Germany might return to the League. The Gov- 
ernment were determined to endeavor to secure that result because 
they were convinced, as everyone in that House was convinced, that 
there was no security for the world comparable with the effective 
working for a really universal League of Nations. (Cheers.) 

He was a little surprised that there should be in any reasonable 
or fair quarter any doubt as to the Government’s intentions in that 
respect. (Cheers.) After all let them look at recent history. The 
devotion of this country to the League had been many times demon- 
strated of late. Our contribution to the creation of a joint inter- 
national force to maintain order and peace in the Saar; what was 
that but an effort to use in a practical instance the methods of co 
operation and collective action? Our whole-hearted endeavors, in 
which the Lord Privy Seal played so important a part, to assist the 
League of Nations to reach a settlement of the dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary the other day; what was that but using the 
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machinery of the League of Nations under the leadership of this 
country in the most effective possible way? (Cheers.) He could use- 
fully add to this list many other cases, but the fact was that in the 
present conditions, with the League not a universal League, with our 
own armaments for many years kept at so low a level in face of the 
increasing armaments abroad, it was necessary to face that situation 
and dea! with it as it was to be dealt with now. 


The Air Pact 


People sometimes said that expenditure on national armaments 
was a premium of insurance. So it was, but it had always seemed to 
him that the insurance analogy might usefully be carried a little 
further. The operation of insurance commonly involved a contribu- 
tion of moderate size by a group of members in order that if the risk 
insured against should ever assail any one of them the sum total of 
the contributions should be available to meet it. (Cheers.) Insurance 
in that sense was a voluntarily organized and effective sharing of the 
risk. (Cheers.) Could they have a better example of that conception 
of international cooperation than in the Air Pact which had been 
recently proposed and which was one of the objects of the recent 
London conversations? It was quite wrong to imagine that the diffi- 
culty in the way of carrying at Geneva the abolition of military 
aviation was owing to some reservation on the part of this country. 
Nothing of the kind. It was high time that every one realized what 
the difficulty was. It was a very great one—civil aviation. It was folly 
to pretend that the abolition of military aviation would get over 
difficulties if civil aviation was left untouched. (Hear, hear.) 

With regard to propositions that indiscriminate armaments were 
no security for the peace of the world, he never thought or pretended 
that they were, and if anyone thought that that was the effect of the 
declaration of the White Paper that person must be suffering from 
hallucinations. Though the League of Nations undoubtedly pro- 
vided the machinery necessary for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, they had reluctantly to note that that active membership of 
the League was not at present universal and that great difficulties 
would arise if they attempted to put upon this new international 
instrument a burden bigger than it could bear. 

He begged the House to get away from detailed criticism or justifi- 
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cation of the smaller aspects of this problem and to concentrate its 
attention upon fundamental issues and the fundamental object for 
which he believed they were all striving. On the fundamental object 
all were agreed. It was to establish throughout the world peace ona 
permanent footing by cooperation and improved understanding 
between nations. (Cheers.) In order that that object might be served 
nothing was more important than the promotion of confidence in 
Europe. It was the European settlement that was sought. 


THE LONDON DECLARATION 


Five weeks ago as the outcome of conversations between British 
and French Ministers here there appeared what was known as the 
London Declaration. The manifest purpose of the London Declara- 
tion was to promote that cooperation and appeasement. It was 
approved by all parties in this country and received wide approval 
abroad. (Hear, hear.) That declaration remained. The declared pur. 
pose of its authors had not changed, and he was glad to notice that 
the German Government welcomed its fair and friendly spirit, 
(Cheers.) 

It was in that spirit that the Lord Privy Seal and he were pre- 
paring to undertake their journey, and as long as these journeys were 
being taken in that spirit candid statements as to the anxieties they 
felt for the future would do no harm. (Hear, hear.) He trusted their 
hopes of a general limitation of armaments might be justified. They 
were seeking conference with all the States concerned. They had now 
reached the end of the debate, and the responsibility rested upon 
each of them, and certainly a responsibility rested on the Govern- 
ment, and while there might have been an easier course, taking the 
facts as they found them and the responsibilities they had to the 
cause of peace they asked the House by an overwhelming majority 
to justify the Government’s policy. (Ministerial cheers.) 

SIR E. GRIGG (Altrincham, U.) suggested that as the debate had 
been largely one on foreign policy and there had been very little 
opportunity to discuss the coordination of the Services and other 
problems of Imperial defense, the Lord President might postpone 
the Navy Estimates down for Thursday and allow the other debate 
on Thursday. 

Mr. BALDWIN said he had had no notice or possibility of con- 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, MARCH 13, 1935¢ 
LorD PONSONBY AND ARMAMENTS 


THE WHITE PAPER CRITICIZED 
LORD PONSONBY moved: 


That this House deplores the issue of the recent “Statement 
relating to Defense”’ as calculated to add to international diffi- 
culties, lead to increased competition in armaments, increase 
the difficulties which confront the Disarmament Conference, 
and weaken seriously the system of collective security inherent 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, which is the basis of 
existing treaty obligations. 

He said it was pretended that our rearmament was greeted with 
applause and approval by al! the other nations. That was a form of 
self-righteous hypocrisy which we ought to abandon. The only effect 
of our rearmament was to stimulate the competitive system and to 
make other nations feel thoroughly justified in proceeding with their 
rearmament measures, too. France was rearming, and was very glad 
to show that we were taking the same line. This abandonment of 
cooperation and this return to national armaments was a denial of 
the collective system and a repudiation of the fundamental principles 
for which the League of Nations stood. 

The Government realized that they were running a great risk, 
They said that they had not taken these measures sooner because 
they did not want to risk jeopardizing some movement in the direc 
tion of ensuring permanent peace. Then, on the very eve of the con- 
versations in Berlin, this document was issued as a preliminary. He 
could not believe that it was issued in order to make the path smooth- 
er for the Foreign Secretary. It was clear that the consternation which 
it caused in this country was caused also abroad. The Government 
had not shown an example in unilateral disarmament. What they 
had gone in for was unilateral reduction of armaments, and that wasa 
policy that was open to very serious attack. The document had driven 
the last nail into the coffin of the Disarmament Conference. 


German Rearmament 
The part of the White Paper which had been severely criticized 
even by supporters of the Government was the singling out of 


6 Reprintedifrom the London Times, March 14, 1935. 
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Germany and German rearmament as the pretext for rearmament 
on our part. It was no use now pretending that German rearmament 
was an unexpected event. It was an inevitable event, and it was a 
entirely insufficient excuse for the rearming of other Powers. 

Sir J. Simon was always trying to score off his opponents, and he 
was always catching them out, which was a fatal form of diplomacy. 
He could not help wishing that the conversations in Berlin, Warsaw, 
and Leningrad were going to be conducted by the Lord Privy Seal. 
(Cheers.) It was more likely that they would then get good results. 

The increase in the Air Force was just simply a threat to foreign 
countries that their capitals and centers of population were in danger 
of destruction from us. It seemed astonishing that after 1914-18 
anyone could believe that armaments brought anything but devasta- 
tion, destruction, misery, and suffering both to the victors and to the 
vanquished. 

He was glad that the Prime Minister had recovered from his 
indisposition. This White Paper seemed to have had a disastrous 
eflect on people’s health, and he himself had a very bad cold last 
week, but was better again today. (Laughter.) He refused to believe 
that the Prime Minister had initialled this document with anything 
but deep misgiving and great reluctance. The little sentences put in 
here and there expressing a belief in peace acted only as a foil to 
show up in relief the other parts of the document. This country was 
first and foremost in the world in its desire for peace and in its strenu- 
ous pursuit of every method which would get peace between the 
nations and abolish the infernal destructive business of war. But the 
Government did not reflect this feeling in any way, and the peoples 
of the world were, all of them, misrepresented by the bungling, clumsy 
efforts of their governments. He looked to this country to take the 
lead, but, instead, it was pursuing a policy which must lead to further 
trouble and an increase of armaments that would be a terrible burden 
on the people. 


THE DESIRE FOR PEACE 
BELIEF IN COLLECTIVE ACTION 


EARL STANHOPE, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said 
that Mr. Lansbury had said that he would disband the Army, dis- 
mantle the Navy, and dismiss the Air Force. Was that the view 
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of the Labour Party? Colonel Wedgwood, who approved of most of 
the White Paper, said in the recent debate in the House of Common 
that the true solution was an international police force in the air, 
Was that the policy of the Labour Party? 

LORD PONSONBY said that Colonel Wedgwood was not a 
member of the Labour Party, but an independent member. 

EARL STANHOPE said that they never quite knew whether 
people were members of that party or independent, because they 
seemed to drift in and out. (Laughter.) Perhaps the noble lord would 
agree that Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps were members of the 
party, or until the next party conference—(laughter)—and they said 
that we should join with anyone in any war, wherever it took place, 
but without supplying any effective forces of our own. Was that the 
policy of the Labour Party? 

None of these policies, at any rate, was the policy of the Govern. 
ment. (Ministerial cheers.) Was it likely that the Government were 
not aware that the country was bitterly opposed to war, or that they 
were thinking of waging a war? No Government in this country would 
dare to go to war unless there was an overwhelming cause which it 
could lay before the people of the country. Nothing could be more 
absurd or untrue than to suggest that the Government wished to 
go to war, and he hoped that they would not have it repeated on any 
public platform or in any poster. (Ministerial cheers.) 

In the Commons debate Sir S. Cripps, referring to the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, said that he would have withdrawn our Ambassa- 
dor, if that had been ineffective he would have exerted economic 
pressure, and, if that had failed, in cooperation with other nations 
he would have reverted to armaments. Sir Stafford Cripps would 
have gone to war. It seemed fortunate that the Labour Party fell 
from office before the Manchurian dispute arose. (Hear, hear.) 
They seemed to be the warlike party. 


Not a Question of Rearmament 


What the Government were doing was to make good the expendi- 
ture that should have been incurred in previous years recently. It 
was not a question of rearmament. The Government had to spend this 
additional sum because in the past we had had Chancellors of the 
Exchequer who had taken a narrower and more short-sighted view 
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of our requirements for national defense than the present Chancellor 
did. In the War there was great loss of life because the troops were 
short of ammunition. If we were to have any defense forces at all 
they should receive adequate and modern equipment. (Hear, hear.) 

Everyone knew that no nation would dream of declaring war if 
it knew that it would certainly be defeated, and therefore collective 
action must be strong enough to be a complete deterrent. That was 
why the Government felt it necessary to increase our quota, so that 
if the nations joining together to exercise collective action were 
ever called on to do so, this country’s quota would be adequate and 
eficient. The Government were following the policy of regional 
pacts and endeavoring to get agreements made between nations 
by which they guaranteed to come to the assistance of one another 
if they were attacked. That was the principle behind the Air Pact, 
behind the proposal for an Eastern Locarno and the other proposals 
which it was hoped to lay before Germany in the course of this 
month. 

The Government believed that these arrangements were as much 
in Germany’s interests as in the interests of any one of her neighbors, 
and they hoped to be able to persuade her to agree to them. If they 
could get this arrangement made they believed that the feeling of 
security among nations would once again appear. They hoped that 
they might succeed in making the League of Nations universal 
among the nations of Europe, and that they would be once more able 
to undertake the work which had been so well begun by the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


Lorp READING 


GOVERNMENT POLICY APPROVED 


The MARQUESS of READING said that he was inclined to agree 
with some of Lord Ponsonby’s criticisms of the time of issue, and 
some of the language, of the White Paper. He could not believe that 
it was deliberately intended in any way to make difficulties for the 
Foreign Secretary in his visit to Germany and to imperil the chances 
of coming to an agreement. Whatever misunderstandings might have 
been caused, they had disappeared for the present, and all they could 
hope was that when the meeting took place it would result in some 
benefit to the peace of the world. 
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He found himself in complete disagreement with Lord Ponsonby 
in regard to the Government’s attitude to the League of Nations, 
He was surprised when Lord Ponsonby said that the Government 
seemed to be indifferent to the League of Nations. It was not true 
that this Government was lukewarm in its support of the League, 
and it was just as untrue that the Government was not in favor of 
peace. This country had been a leader in promoting the pacification 
of the world and had not hesitated to take risks which other countries 
had not taken, nor had it ever faltered to advance in the direction 
of peace, and he was convinced that the Government, according to 
the best of its own judgment, had done and was doing everything to 
maintain and promote peace. (Cheers.) 

Did any country believe that if we increased our expenditure for 
the purpose of defense we were marching on towards war or taking 
any step that was intended to imperil peace? He would say without 
hesitation that no nation believed it, for the reason that it was known 
that this country had persistently done everything it possibly could 
to promote the peace of the world and not endanger it. Many coun- 
tries had made the same protestations, but we were the nation that 
had set the example. If there was any country entitled to spend 
money on its Fleet, it was our country—to protect the communica- 
tions in the Empire, to protect the food of the people, and to maintain 
the security of our island. He was a rash man who would vote against 
the expenditure recommended by the Government. He (Lord Read- 
ing) and his friends would vote against the motion and support the 
Government, not because they were anxious to rearm—quite the 
opposite—but because they saw, as the necessary consequences of 
the present situation, that it was essential to do now what we had 
postponed doing. (Cheers.) 


Lorp CEcIL AND AIR WARFARE 
‘‘4 HORRIBLE THING”’ 


VISCOUNT CECIL said that the present was not the best time 
to increase our Air Force. It was really a horrible thing that we should 
be accepting apparently the necessity of having air warfare in the 
future. The Government, though they had used some very unfortu- 
nate language about the Disarmament Conference, still professed— 
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surely honestly professed—a desire for disarmament. To accept this 
horrible doctrine that air warfare was to be a normal part of future 
war seemed to him the most shocking thing in the world. Even in 
the White Paper the Government said that the only way of dealing 
with air attack was reprisals. That was a most horrible state of 
things. He would never accept it until he was driven to it by the over- 
whelming force of events, and then he hoped that he would come to 
an end before any future war took place. 

Another vital question was: What really is the policy underlying 
this expenditure? He had tried to understand that policy as set forth 
inthe White Paper. The reference to German rearmament seemed an 
odd way of prefacing a friendly talk with the Germans; but perhaps 
that was the right way of dealing with the Germans, although he 
doubted very much whether it was a judicious way. It was true that 
the German policy was a policy of rearmament. Japan and Russia 
were mentioned; he would have thought that it was doubtful whether 
Russia was aggressive. 

Did anyone seriously believe that the armaments of America would 
ever be used in a threat to this country? He was astonished at the 
way that the United States of America were quoted in these dis- 
cussions. Before 1914 it was common ground in ail parties that the 
armaments of the U.S.A. might always be left out when we were 
considering the necessity of increased armaments in this country. 
It was most unfortunate that they should have been mentioned in the 
White Paper as part of the argument which necessitated an increase 
of armaments in this country. 

He did not believe that they could have a policy of increased arma- 
ments without running the gravest risk of establishing what was 
already beginning—namely, a race in armaments. 

The impression given in Germany by the White Paper was a very 
formidable impression, but he hoped that the forthcoming visit of 
Sir J. Simon would correct that impression. It did not cheer him very 
much to be told that all the political parties in France, except the 
parties of the Left, and the Italian Government were in favor of 


| the British Government’s proposals, The political parties in France 


and the Italian Government had always expressed the belief that the 
only safety to be relied upon was strong national armaments. 
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Government and the League 


He admitted that they could find passages in the White Paper | 
strongly supporting the League of Nations and the collective system, | 
Personally he had very little doubt that the Government as a whole~ 
he was not quite so sure about every member of it—believed they 
were supporting the League of Nations and the collective system, | 
But when they looked at the White Paper it was very difficult to 
make it consistent with what he (Lord Cecil) understood as the | 
policy of reliance on the collective system. He was not surprised that | 
phrases from the White Paper which had gone round Europe had | 
been understood by many observers to mean that the Government | 
had abandoned their belief in the possibility of the League of Nation; | 
being of any real service in case of attack. He had doubts about the 
question of regional! pacts. Any danger to peace was a danger to the | 
whole of Europe, and he was very much alarmed at the idea that 
they would be able to say, for example, that the question of the 
Rhine was one which affected us. He did not believe that the Rhine 
affected us any more than a great many other questions. He would 
not, however, rule out this idea of groups if it was the only thing 
that could be done, but he would make it a rigid condition that it 
should be part of a larger system. 

He believed that the issue of the White Paper was a very grave 
mistake, He was not so much concerned with the question of the 
actual expenditure. That was not the vital issue. The thing that 
really mattered was what was going to be our real policy. Was it to 
be the collective system, a policy of relying upon cooperation with 
other States, or were they to have the pre-1914 system of inter | 
national anarchy, as it had been well called, when each nation acted 
for itself and essentially not as part of a general world community, | 
but as part of some group, which was trying to establish a particular 
policy? 

If it were said that the White Paper did not mean that, it pointed 
to a real weakness of the present Government, that they did not 
speak with one voice nor act with one purpose. That was the vice 
of all coalitions. He could not agree with those who regarded this asa 
National Government. He had come to the conclusion that it would | 
be very greatly in the interests of this country if we abandoned this 
pretense of a National Government, and turned to some system 
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of a homogeneous government. Then there would be a definite, 
clear policy carried out, and that was a great merit in any adminis- 


tration. 
THE PRIMATE’S HOPE 


VALUE OF REGIONAL PACTS 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY said that when he first 
read the White Paper it filled him with a sense of disappointment. It 
was disappointing that there should be even an appearance of this 
country abandoning the admirable lead which it had so far given to 
other nations in disarmament. However, he regarded many of the 
fears which had been expressed in the country, and even by Viscount 
Cecil, as based upon some misapprehension of the real nature and 
purpose of this document. Except in regard to the Air Force it did not 
propose any increase in armaments, but only an increase in their 
equipment and efficiency. If any force were justifiable at all, it could 
not be justifiable to keep it obsolete and inefficient. 

He would have felt grave doubts about the policy of regional pacts 
were they not pacts of mutual assurance. But that being so, he could 
not but think that their extension and the extension of the policy of 
Locarno could not but make in the direction of that collective secur- 
ity which they al! desired. Another feature of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment that should be appreciated was their obviously earnest 
desire to bring Germany back into the League of Nations. He could 
not but believe that there must be some appeasement of the tension 
now existing if the system of regional agreements was extended, not 
as a substitute for the League of Nations, but, as Sir A. Chamberlain 
had pointed out, to underpin the structure of which the League of 
Nations was the basis. If that were so, and Germany could be per- 
suaded to enter the League, there would be a position created which 
would make it more hopeful to resume conferences on disarmament 
than had existed for many years past. 


THE DANGER IN THE PACIFIC 


LORD STRABOLGI said that it was absurd to pretend that we 
had made one step towards unilateral disarmament. He agreed with 
Lord Lloyd in his letter in The Times today that we were weak in 
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destroyers, and he admitted that we should not be weak in de. 
stroyers. But, apart from submarines and destroyers, we were over- 
whelmingly strong at sea. If we were going to rely on our own strong 
right arm it would mean an immense addition to the Navy and Air 
Force. He did not believe that the Government were deliberately 
preparing for war, but they were pursuing policies which history 
showed were dangerous and which might bring them eventually into 
conflict with other nations. The real danger to world peace lay in 
the Pacific. He did not believe that the Japanese Government were 
deliberately aiming at war any more than the British Government 
were, but they were being driven along certain courses which might 
lead to a serious breach of the peace. There was, at any rate, a chance 
of preserving peace in the Pacific if Japan could be deprived of any 
hope of German help in Europe against Russia. That was why a 
supreme effort should be made to bring Germany back into the 
European community. 

LORD NOEL-BUXTON said that from the German point of 
view English policy since the Disarmament Conference had been 
exasperating. The impression that had been created was even worse 
than that of half-heartedness. He could not imagine that Mr. Hen- 
derson, if he had remained at the Foreign Office, would have been so 
unsuccessful, because he would not have shifted his ground from time 
to time. The White Paper was another proof of the Government's 
half-heartedness and gave the impression that the skeptics towards 
the League of Nations were in a majority in the Cabinet. 


‘‘4 PLAIN, HONEST STATEMENT” 

EARL PEEL said that the White Paper did not lay down any new 
policy. He approved of it because it summed up in a few phrases the 
experience which this country had had in the working of the League 
of Nations and agreements with other countries. The White Paper, 
as a plain and honest statement of the situation, though it might be 
disagreeable to persons who liked to nurse illusions, was of great 
value to those who loved reality. 

The MARQUESS of LOTHIAN said that the White Paper, with 
its rather doubtful advocacy of the League of Nations and its rather 
powerful arguments for increasing armaments, was an unfortunate 
document. A good deal of the debate, however, had an air of un- 
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reality about it. The essence of the case was that, until that distant 
day when they got a world federation with a government that main- 
tained peace, peace would be a political act. The great weakness of 
the Disarmament Conference was that it began with armaments and 
not with policy. 

The two main causes of unrest in the world were the problem of 
finding a reasonable and just place for Germany in Europe and the 
problem of Japan in the Far East. If these two political problems 
were solved there would be no serious difficulty in keeping the peace 
of Europe for 20 years and, in the Far East, renewing the Washington 
Treaty with a very good chance of the United States coming into the 
League of Nations. With regard to the Air Pact, he was assured by 
the Leader of Germany that Germany was prepared to abolish all 
bombers if everybody else would do so. That was a very formidable 
fact and made an opportunity for the success of the Air Convention. 
When it came to the Air Convention a distinction must be drawn 
between the defensive aspect and collective retaliatory bombing. 


LORD HAILSHAM’S REPLY 


VISCOUNT HAILSHAM, Secretary of State for War, said that 
everybody admitted that the end which they all desired to attain 
was world peace. There was only one party which sought to use that 
very real desire for peace as a party weapon, and that was the Labour 
Party. Lord Ponsonby had said that the Government had abandoned 
the collective system and repudiated the League of Nations; a more 
gross misstatement had seldom been uttered by any responsible 
statesman or even politician in either House of Parliament. 

The Government based its policy on the support of the League 
of Nations and the collective system; but that did not involve aban- 
doning the idea of defending ourselves if we were attacked. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) It did not mean that we should render ourselves 
incapable of defense, and thereby invite attack, which was the policy 
of Lord Ponsonby. What Lord Ponsonby charged the Government 
with amounted to a grave attack on other nations, which had in- 
creased their armaments to a far greater degree than we had. 

It was common ground that in Germany they hardly troubled now 
to disguise the fact that they were evading their obligations under 
the Versailles Treaty, and Lord Ponsonby had no doubt encouraged 
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them to do so by what he had been saying this evening. The expendi. 
ture of the Soviet Government had gone up enormously. Nobody 
suspected the United States of contemplating a war of aggression, 
but they had increased their arms in a far greater proportion than 
we had. Even Lord Ponsonby could not seriously say that Switzer. 
land was contemplating aggressive action against the rest of the 
world, yet she was engaged in re-equipping her Army and in other 
defensive measures. Belgium had increased her Army; did anybody 
suppose that Belgium wanted to declare war on any of her neighbors? 


EXAMPLE OF BRITAIN 


Everybody knew that in the modern world it was necessary to 
have certain military force—he used “ military’’ in its widest sense— 
in order to defend oneself against unprovoked attack. For years past, 
partly under economic stress, but also to encourage other people to 
follow our example of disarmament, we had allowed our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to reach the very verge of risk. That could not go on 
indefinitely. We had to spend the sum that was proposed, not in order 
to have a big Army, Navy, and Air Force, but to bring them up to 
the very minimum the Government thought possible, having regard 
to the obligations which the Government expected those forces to 
discharge. 

Was what other countries were doing irrelevant? Ought the Gov- 
ernment to suppress the facts? That might be very well in an auto- 
cratic country; in a democratic country if they were to make their 
policy intelligible to the people it was essential that they should be 
frank with the people and tell them the truth; and if they did that, 
as the Government had done, the people would respond. He desired 
to see as wide a system of collective security as could be achieved, 
but the Government could not ignore the fact that there were great 
sections of the world which were outside the League of Nations, and 
it was very important not to abandon the endeavor to attain regional 
pacts, which were comparatively easy to attain, because they pre- 
ferred, if they could get it, a universal scheme of collective security. 
If, unhappily, in spite of all they did, collective security should break 
down, if the system of regional pacts should be insufficient, in the last 
resort we had to have some means of defending ourselves against 
attack. 
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Bombing from the Air 


The Navy and Army were not bringing themselves up to anything 
approaching pre-War days. The Air Force was only asking for a sum 
for an increase which was approved last July. It was not intended to 
carry out reprisals by bombing undefended towns. It was intended 
for the purpose, if necessary, of bombing aerodromes and hostile 
aeroplanes and thereby rendering them incapable of attack. 

He had heard with interest what Lord Lothian had said about the 
policy of Germany with regard to the abolition of bombers, and that 
would be taken careful note of by his right honorable friend. But he 
(Lord Hailsham) would point out that that did not quite solve the 
problem, because they would still have the very great difficulty of the 
existence of civil aircraft which almost at a moment’s notice could be 
turned into effective bombers. Whether that difficulty could be over- 
come was a matter for consideration by the expert statesmen and 
their advisers when they came closer to it. 

So far as the Government were concerned they had what they be- 
lieved to be the minimum force which was necessary to protect the 
country and the Empire and to discharge the obligations which were 
cast upon this country. If they had a minimum force they could only 
keep it at that extremely low level by doing their best to secure that 
it was an effective force. The Government would continue to work 
in the future, as in the past, whole-heartedly in the cause of peace. 
They would continue to base their policy on the League of Nations, 
as indeed they declared in the White Paper. But the Government 
asked for the support of their lordships’ House in carrying out that 
policy to render their force efficient; and further they asked their 
lordships’ individual assistance in explaining to the country what the 
proposals in the White Paper really were, and in dissipating the very 
wild misstatements which had been made for purely electora! pur- 
poses outside that House, statements which he was afraid nothing 
which had been said, either by noble lords opposite, or by Lord Cecil, 
would have done very much to remove. (Cheers.) 

LORD PONSONBY said that if there had been misunderstandings 
or misinterpretations the Government were themselves to blame. He 
did not want a serious discussion to be marred by the grotesque farce 
of a vote. 

Leave to withdraw was refused, however, and the motion was 
hegatived without a division. 
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TEXT OF CHANCELLOR HITLER'S STATEMENT OF 
MARCH 16 ANNOUNCING UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
CONSCRIPTION IN GERMANY’ 


To the German People: 

When in November, 1918, the German people, trusting in the 
promises given in President Wilson’s fourteen points, grounded { 
arms after four and a half years, honorable resistance ina war whos | 
outbreak they had never desired, they believed they had rendered, 
service not only to tormented humanity but also to a great ide 
per se. 

Themselves the most serious sufferers from the result of this insane 
struggle, the millions composing our people trustingly seized upon | 
the idea of a new order in the relations between peoples, an order | 
which was to be ennobled on one hand by doing away with the secrecy 
of diplomatic cabinet policies and on the other hand by abandoning 
the terrible methods of war. The historically severest result of the | 
defeat seemed to many Germans to be the only sacrifice necessary in 
order once and for all to save the world from similar terrors. | 

The idea of the League of Nations has perhaps in no nation awak- 
ened more fervent acclaim than in Germany, stripped as she was of | 
all earthly happiness. Only thus it was conceivable that the German | 
people not only accepted but also fulfilled the conditions, verily sense. 
less in many respects, for the destruction of every condition and 
possibility of defense. 

The German people, and especially their governments of that time, | 
were convinced that by fulfilment of the conditions of disarmament 
laid down in the Versailles treaty and in accordance with the prom ) 
ises of that treaty, the beginning of internationa! general disarma- | 
ment would be marked and guaranteed. | 

For, only in a two-sided fulfilment of the task by the treaty could 
there lie a moral and sensible justification for a demand which, one: | 
sidedly imposed and executed, had necessarily to lead to an eternal 
discrimination, and thereby to a declaration of inferiority of a great 
nation. 

Under such conditions, however, a peace treaty of this sort could 
never create the conditions for a true inward reconciliation of peo 
ples, nor for the pacification of the world achieved in this manner, but 
could only set up a hatred that would gnaw eternally. 

7 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 17, 1935. 
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Germany has, according to the investigation of the Interallied 
Control Commission, fulfilled the disarmament conditions imposed 
upon her. Following is the work of destruction of the German power 
of resistance and the means necessary therefor, as was certified by 
this commission: 

Army: 59,897 cannon and heavy gun barrels, 130,558 machine 
guns, 31,470 mine throwers and barrels, 6,007,000 guns and car- 
bines, 243,937 machine-gun bores, 28,001 cannon carriages, 4,390 
machine-gun carriages, 38,750,000 bullets, 16,550,000 hand and gun 
grenades, 60,400,000 fuses, 491,000,000 rounds of ammunition for 
hand weapons, 335,000 tons of shell cases, 23,515 tons of cartridge 
cases, 37,600 tons of powder, 79,500 ammunition empties, 212,000 
telephones, 1,072 flame throwers, 31 armored cars, 59 tanks, 1,762 ob- 
servation cars, 8,982 wireless stations, 1,240 field bakeries, 2,199 
pontoons, 981.7 tons of equipment for soldiers, 8,230,350 sacks of 
equipment for soldiers, 7,300 pistols and revolvers, 180 machine-gun 
sleds, 21 transportable workshops, 12 anti-aircraft gun carriages, 
11 limbers, 64,000 steel helmets, 174,000 gas masks, 2,500 machines 
of the former war industry, 8,000 gun barrels. 

Air forces: 15,714 chasing and bombing planes, 2,757 airplane 
motors. 

Navy: Material that was either destroyed, scrapped, sunk or 
handed over—26 first-class battleships, 4 coastal cruisers, 4 armored 
cruisers, 18 small cruisers, 21 schooling and other ships, 83 torpedo 
boats, 315 submarines. 


Treaty Fulfilment Is Called Unexampled 


In addition there had to be destroyed vehicles of all sorts, utensils 
for gas attacks and partly for gas protection, fuel of various kinds, 
explosives, searchlights, gun sighting appliances, instruments for 
measuring distance in sound, optical instruments of all kinds, 
harness for horses, equipment for narrow gauge railways, printeries, 
field kitchens, workshops, cut and thrust weapons, steel helmets, 
material for transporting munitions, normal and special machines 
belonging to war industry, mounting frames, drawings for the latter, 
and hangars for airplanes and airships, &c. 

After this historically unexampled fulfilment of a treaty, the 
German people had the right to expect the redemption also by the 
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other side of obligations undertaken. For, firstly, Germany had dis. 
armed; secondly, in the peace treaty the demand had been expressly 
made that Germany must be disarmed in order thereby to create 
the precondition for general disarmament; that is, it was contended 
that Germany’s armaments alone furnished the reason for the 
armaments of the other countries; thirdly, the German people at 
that time were filled both as regards their government and their 
parties with a spirit that corresponded exactly with the pacifistic- 
democratic ideals of the League of Nations and its founders. 

But while Germany as one party to the treaty had fulfilled its 
obligations, the redemption of the obligation on the part of the second 
partner to the treaty failed to become a fact. That means: The high 
contracting parties of the former victor States have one-sidedly 
divorced themselves from the obligations of the Versailles Treaty. 

Not alone did they refrain from disarming in a manner that could 
by any stretch be comparable with the destruction of German arms, 
No. Not even was there a halt in the armaments race, on the con- 
trary the increase of armaments on the part of a whole group of 
States became evident. Whatever had during the war been invented 
in the way of new engines of destruction was now in peacetime 
brought to final perfection by methodically scientific labor. 

In the realm of creating mighty armored cars, as well as in that of 
new fighting and bombing planes, continuous and terrible improve- 
ments resulted. New gigantic cannon were constructed, new explosive 
fire and gas bombs were developed. 


Recalls Suffering of Fifteen Years 


The world, however, since then has again resumed its cries of war, 
just as though there never had been a World War nor the Versailles 
Treaty. In the midst of these highly armed, war-like States, which 
were more and more making use of the most modern motorized 
equipment, Germany was, militarily speaking, in a vacuum, defense- 
lessly at the mercy of every threatening danger. 

The German people recall the misfortune and suffering of fifteen 
years’ economic misery and political and moral humiliation. It was, 
therefore, understandable that Germany began loudly to demand the 
fulfilment of the promises made by other States to disarm, for this is 
clear: The world would not only stand for one hundred years of 
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peace, but such a period would be an unmeasured boon. It cannot, 
however, stand for one hundred years of division into victor and 
vanquished. 

The conviction that international disarmament was morally 
justified and necessary, gained ground, not only in Germany, but 
also among many other peoples. From the insistence of these forces 
there resulted attempts through conferences to give direction to the 
reduction of armaments and thereby to a general equalization on a 
low level. Thus there developed the first proposals for an interna- 
tional agreement on armaments, of which we remember the Mac- 
Donald plan as significant. 

Germany was ready to accept this plan and adopt it as the founda- 
tion for arrangements to be arrived at. It failed because the other 
States declined to accept it and was finally abandoned. 


Offered to Cut Enlistment Term 


Inasmuch as under these circumstances the equality which was 
solemnly promised to the German people and Reich in the declaration 
of December, 1932, failed of realization, the new Reich’s government, 
as guardian of the honor and right to live of the German people, was 
unable to continue to take part in conferences of that sort or to con- 
tinue membership in the League of Nations. However, even after 
leaving Geneva, Germany still was ready, not only to examine the 
other States’ proposals, but herself to make practical proposals. 

In that connection she identified herself with the viewpoint which 
other States themselves had expressed; namely, that the creation of 
armies with short enlistments is not suited to the purposes of attack, 
and is therefore recommendable for peaceful defense. Germany was 
therefore ready to transform the Reichswehr with its long service 
period into an army with short enlistments, consonantly with the 
wishes of the other States. 

Her proposals, made during the Winter of 1933-34, were practical 
and executable. The fact that they were declined as well as the fact 
that Italian and English proposals along similar lines were finally 
declined, justified the conclusion that on the other side of the con- 
tracting parties there no longer existed any inclination for a belated 
and honest fulfilment of the disarmament clauses of Versailles. 

Under these circumstances, the German Government saw itself 
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compelled of its own accord to take those necessary measures which 
could ensure the end of a condition of impotent defenselessness of a 
great people and Reich, which was as unworthy as in the last analysis 
it was menacing. In so doing it proceeded from the same premises 
which Mr. Baldwin (Stanley Baldwin, British Lord President of the 
Council) in his last speech so truthfully expressed: 
A country which is not willing to adopt the necessary preven- 
tive measures for its own defense will never enjoy any power in 
this world, either moral or material. 


German Proposals Are Summarized 


The government of the present-day German Reich, however, 
namely the power 
to safeguard peace for the Reich and thereby, really also, for all 





desires but one single moral and material power 


Europe. 

The government, therefore, continued to do what it could and what 
served the advancement of peace. 

Firstly, it proposed a long time ago the conclusion of non-aggres- 
sion pacts to all its neighbor States. 

Secondly, it has sought for and found the adjustment laid down in 
the treaty with its eastern neighbor which, thanks to the great un- 
derstanding shown on the other side, has, as it hopes, forever taken 
the poison out of the threatening atmosphere which it found on seiz- 
ing power, and which will lead to lasting reconciliation and friendship 
between the two peoples. 

Thirdly, it has finally given France the solemn assurance that Ger- 
many, after the adjustment of the Saar question, now no longer will 
make territorial demands upon France. 

It believes thereby, in a manner rare in history, to have created the 
precondition for ending the century-old strife between the two great 
nations by making a heavy political and material sacrifice. 

The German Government must, however, to its regret, note that 
for months the rest of the world has been rearming continuously and 
increasingly. It sees in the creation of a Soviet Russian Army of 101 
divisions, that is, in an admitted present peace strength of 960,000 
men, an element that at the time of the conclusion of the Versailles 
treaty could not have been divined. It sees in the forcing of similar 
measures in other States further proofs of the declination to accept 
the disarmament idea as originally proclaimed. 
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Need for Security Is Emphasized 


Far be it from the German Government to raise complaint against 
any other State. It must point out, however, today that by France’s 
introduction of a two-year service pericd as now decided, the idea 
upon which the creation of armies with short enlistment had been 
tested has been abandoned in favor of an organization with long 
enlistments. This, however, was one of the arguments advanced at 
the time for demanding that Germany give up her Reichswehr. 

Under these circumstances the German Government considers it 
impossible still longer to refrain from taking the necessary measures 
for the security of the Reich or even to hide the knowledge thereof 
from the other nations. 

If, therefore, it now fulfils the wish for enlightening the world on 
Germany’s intentions, as expressed in the speech by the British Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin, November 28, 1934, it does so: Firstly, in 
order to give the German people the conviction and other States the 
knowledge that the safeguarding of the honor and security of the 
German Reich henceforth will be again entrusted to the own power 
of the German nation; secondly, in order, by fixing the extent of 
German measures, to devitalize those claims which attempt to ascribe 
to the German people a striving for a position of military hegemony 
in Europe. 

What the German Government, as the guardian of the honor and 
interests of the German nation, desires is to make sure that Germany 
possesses sufficient instruments of power not only to maintain the 
integrity of the German Reich but also to command international re- 
spect and value as co-guarantor of general peace. 


Hopes for Equality to Make Peace 


For in this hour the German Government renews before the Ger- 
man people, before the entire world, its assurance of its determina- 
tion never to proceed beyond the safeguarding of German honor and 
freedom of the Reich, and especially does it not intend in rearming 
Germany to create any instrument for warlike attack, but, to the 
contrary, exclusively for defense and thereby for the maintenance 


of peace. 
In so doing, the German Reich’s government expresses the con* 
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fident hope that the German people, having again reverted to their 
own honor, may be privileged in independent equality to make its 
contribution for the pacification of the world in free and open co- 
operation with other nations and their governments. 

With this in view, the German Reich’s government today passed 
the following law: ‘‘Law for the upbuilding of a defensive force, 
dated March 16, 1935,’’ which is hereby made public: 

(1) Service in defensive forces is predicated on universal 
military service. 

(2) The German peace army, including police units which 
have been incorporated in the army, shall comprise twelve corps 
commands and thirty-six divisions. 

(3) Supplementary laws for regulating universal military 
service will be drafted and submitted to the Reich Cabinet by 
the Reich Minister of Defense. 


Berlin March 16, 1935. 


HitLeErR’s Most PointED Worps ON REARMAMENT 
IN APPEAL TO PEOPLE JUSTIFYING His STAND 


When the German people grounded arms, they believed they had 
rendered a service to humanity. 

The German people had the right to expect the redemption by the 
other side of (disarmament) obligations undertaken, 

The increase of armaments on the part of a whole group of States 
became evident. 

In the midst of these highly armed, warlike States, Germany was, 
militarily speaking, in a vacuum. 

Germany was ready to accept this plan (the MacDonald peace 
proposal). The other States declined to accept it. 

Even after leaving Geneva, Germany still was ready to make prac- 
tical proposals. 

The German Government must note that for months the rest of the 
world has been rearming continuously and increasingly. 

The German Government desires to command international re- 
spect as co-guarantor of general peace. 

The German Government does not intend in rearming to create 
any instrument for warlike attack, but exclusively for defense and 
thereby for‘'the maintenance of peace. 
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TEXT OF BRITISH NOTE PROTESTING THE REVIVAL 
OF MILITARY CONSCRIPTION IN GERMANY'S 


His Majesty’s Government feel bound to convey to the German 
Government their protest against the announcement made by the 
latter March 16 of a decision to adopt conscription and to increase the 
peace basis of the German army to thirty-six divisions. 

Following upon the announcement of a German air force, such a 
declaration is a further example of unilateral action which, apart from 
the issue of principle, is calculated seriously to increase the uneasiness 
of Europe. 

The proposals for an Anglo-German meeting arose out of the terms 
of the Anglo-French communiqué of February 3 and the German 
reply of February 14, supplemented by further communications 
between his Majesty’s Government and the German Government. 
His Majesty’s Government consider it necessary to call the specific 
attention of the German Government to the effect of those documents. 

The London communiqué of February 3, while noting that the 
armaments limited by treaty could not be modified by unilateral 
action, declared the British and French Governments favored a 
general settlement freely negotiated between Germany and other 
Powers which would make provisions for the organization of the 
security of Europe on the lines therein indicated and would simul- 
taneously establish an agreement about armaments which, in the 
case of Germany, would replace the relevant provisions of Part V 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The communiqué went on to state that it would be nart of a general 
settlement by which it was contemplated that Germany would 
resume her active membership in the League of Nations, and pro- 
ceeded to sketch out the terms of an air pact between the Locarno 
Powers to operate as a deterrent to aggression and to ensure immu- 
nity from sudden attacks from the air. 

The German Government’s reply ten days later welcomed the 
spirit of friendly confidence which the Anglo-French communiqué 
had expressed and undertook that the German Government would 
submit to exhaustive examination the questions raised in the first 
part of the London communiqué. 

It agreed that the spirit expressed in the communiqué of free 


* Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 19, 1935. 
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negotiations between sovereign States could alone lead to lasting 
international settlements in the sphere of armaments. 


Air Pact Proposal Accepted 


In particular it welcomed the proposal for an air pact, and the 
German reply concluded by saying that before taking part in the 
proposed negotiations the German Government considered it desir- 
able to clarify in separate conversations with the governments con- 
cerned a number of preliminary questions of principle. 

For this purpose, it invited his Majesty’s Government to enter into 
a direct exchange of views with the German Government. 

Since his Majesty’s Government desired to make sure there should 
be no misunderstanding as to the scope and purpose of the proposed 
Anglo-German meeting, they addressed a further inquiry to the 
German Government February 21, to which the German Govern- 
ment replied the next day. 

The result was that it was definitely agreed between the two 
governments that the object of the suggested meeting would be to 
carry the consultation a stage further on all matters referred to in the 
Anglo-French communiqué. It is upon this basis, therefore, that his 
Majesty’s Government have been preparing to pay the visit to Berlin 
which the German Government suggested. 

Thus, what was contemplated was ‘‘a general settlement freely 
negotiated between Germany and other Powers”’ and “agreements 
regarding armaments which in the case of Germany would replace 
the provisions of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles.”’ 


Centered Efforts on Plan 


This has throughout been the purpose of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s policy, and upon its achievement they have concentrated all 
their efforts at Geneva and elsewhere. 

But the attainment of a comprehensive agreement, which by com- 
mon consent would take the place of treaty provisions, cannot be 
facilitated by putting forward as a decision already arrived 4t, 
strengths for military effectives greatly exceeding any before sug: 
gested—strengths moreover which, if maintained unaltered, must 
make more difficult, if not impossible, agreement with the other 
Powers vitally concerned. 
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TEXTS OF THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTES 
PROTESTING GERMAN MILITARY MOVES" 


FRANCE’S NOTE TO BERLIN 


Receiving the Ambassador of France March 16, the Chancellor, 
of the Reich made known to him the text of a law promulgated 
the same day by which the German Government re-established 
in Germany obligatory military service and increased the German 
Army to thirty-six divisions. 

A week earlier the German authorities had given an official status 
to German military aviation. 

These decisions are definitely contrary to the contractual engage. 
ments written in the treaties which Germany signed. 

They are equally contrary to the declaration of December 19, 1932, 
whereby the Reich Government voluntarily recognized that a general 
statute of armaments carrying equality of right for Germany with 
all nations should not be made without the establishment of a 
security régime for all. 

After several proposals tending to give effect to this principle, 
the French Government, in accord with the British Government, 
showed its confidence in the government of the Reich by proposing to 
it a procedure of negotiation, free and fully compatible with respect 
to the treaty rights, for the establishment by contractual means of a 
new arms statute for Germany in a general settlement of the problem 
of security and of armament; and the government of the Reich had 
appeared to justify the confidence in accepting the principle of such 
procedure. 

The publication of the German law of March 16, intervening 
brusquely before the date fixed for the first exchange of views be- 
tween the government of the Reich and one of two signatory govern- 
ments of the London communiqué of February 3, constitutes new 
manifestations of the methods the government of the Reich intends 
to oppose to the offers of conciliation which had been made to it. 


“Double Conclusion’ Drawn 


A double conclusion thus must be drawn by the government of 
the (French) republic: on one side, and in a general fashion the 


10 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 22, 1935. 
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government of the Reich deliberately distrusts the essential principle 
of the right of a people that no Power can denounce the engagement 
of a treaty or modify its stipulations except with the agreement of 
the contracting parties and by means of a friendly agreement; on 
the other side, and in particular, after having itself shown its desires 
to see cleared up between the interested Powers the immediate 
eect of the negotiation to which it was invited, the government 
of the Reich has deliberately taken the most effective measures 
to compromise the fate of this negotiation in taking for itself, in 
advance and unilaterally through a fatt accompli, one of its essential 
objects. 

The government of the republic has the duty to make the most 
formal protestation against these measures with regard to which it 
now makes all reservations. 

Conscious of the efforts of conciliation which it has not ceased 
to follow, in all loyalty and with the most constant care for German 
dignity, to associate the Reich fully in the organization of European 
security, it can only place on the German Government responsibility 
for the state of uneasiness thus created in the world and the conse- 
quences which can result from it, that is to say, those obligations 
which from this fact may be imposed on the governments of the 
different interested countries. 

Determined, so far as it is concerned, to seek all means of inter- 
national cooperation designed to dissipate this uneasiness and to 
safeguard the peace of Europe, the French Government desires to 
reaffirm with its respective treaties its firm resolution not to accept 
in any negotiation that consideration be given unilateral decisions 
taken in violation of international engagements. 


FRENCH NOTE TO THE LEAGUE 


By a law, the text of which was communicated March 16 to the 
Ambassadors at Berlin of France, Great Britain, Italy, and Poland, 
and which was made public the same day, the German Government 
has decided on the reintroduction of general compulsory military 
service in the Reich and to reorganize the German Army into twelve 
army corps and thirty-six divisions. 

The German authorities also, a few days earlier, announced the 
creation of a German military aviation force. In both cases the Ger- 
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man Government has deliberately repudiated by a unilateral act, 
the contractual engagements embodied in the treaty which Germany 
signed. 

When entering the League of Nations, of which she still remains 
a member until the expiring of the period of two years from her 
notification of October 21, 1932, Germany in virtue of the preamble 
of the Covenant undertook to observe a scrupulous respect for all] 
treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with one 
another. 

In the circumstances and since, under the terms of Paragraph 2, 
Article XI, it is the right of each member of the League to bring to 
the attention of the Counci! any circumstances affecting inter. 
national relations which threaten to disturb international peace or 
the good understanding between nations upon which peace de. 
pends, the government of the republic (of France) has the honor to 
notify the Council of the League of the situation created by the 
attitude of the German Government. 

Because of the gravity of the question raised by German initiative, 
I have the honor to ask to call an extraordinary session of the Council 
for the examination of the present request. 


ITALY’s NOTE TO BERLIN 


The Chancellor of the Reich on March 16 communicated to the 
Italian Ambassador a law promulgated the same day on the basis 
of which the German Government has re-established in Germany 
obligatory military service and increased effectives of the German 
Army to thirty-six divisions. 

One week previously German authorities had communicated 
officially the constitution of German military aviation. 

The Italian Government has taken note of the notes directed 
to the German Government on this subject by the British Govern- 
ment and the French Government. 

The Italian Government cannot but point out that in the accord 
reached in Rome January 7, 1935, between the Italian and the 
French Governments, and the final communiqué of the conversations 
in London between the British and French Governments published 
on February 3, there was reaffirmed the essentia! principle of that 
military statute established by Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
which could not be modified by unilateral act. 
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The Italian Government, which, in so far as it is concerned, has 
always maintained the opportunity of revision of Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles through negotiations among the interested 
governments, in conditions of perfect parity, had adhered to the 
principle that the question of German armament should have been 
the object of a general negotiation similar to what was established 
in the declaration of December 11, 1932, in which Germany par- 
ticipated. 

Procedure ‘“‘Accepted”’ by Reich 


This procedure had been accepted in principle by the German 
Government itself in its communication on February 14 of this 
year. 

The Italian Government therefore feels the duty of advancing 
the most ample reservation concerning the decision of the govern- 
ment of the Reich and its probable development. 

The Italian Government has always sought to link the Reich 
fully to the system of collaboration among the principal interested 
Powers which would recognize fully to the Reich the right and 
responsibilities of a sovereign State. 

Especially for these precedents the decision of the Reich acquires 
particular seriousness, especially for the state of uncertainty which 
it excites in all countries. 

The Italian Government has given many proofs, also recently, 
of its desire for international collaboration and proposes to continue 
in those directions which respond to the need of the people and to 
postulate neighborliness in Europe, but feels the duty of declaring 
that in the eventual future negotiations she cannot simply accept 
as situations of fact those determined by unilateral decision which 
annul the undertakings of international character. 








SIR JOHN SIMON’S STATEMENT TO THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 9, 1935" 


The House will appreciate that, just as the visits paid by the British 
Ministers to Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague arose from the 
London declaration of February 3 after the Anglo-French meeting 
here, these visits, which were for the purpose of providing material 
as to the views of other governments are connected with the meeting 
at Stresa between his Majesty’s, the French and the Italian Govern. 
ments, which is to begin next Thursday. 

In these circumstances, I can today only make a summarized 
statement of what we have ascertained to be the views of the other 
States, and it will not be possible to use the present occasion fora 
pronouncement of policy. 

As regards the so-called Eastern pact, first suggested by the late 
M. Barthou (French Foreign Minister) last summer and a subject 
of debate in the House of Commons July 13, Chancellor Hitler made 
it plain that Germany was not prepared to sign an Eastern pact 
under which Germany was bound to mutual assistance, and in par- 
ticular Germany was not prepared to enter a pact of mutual assist- 
ance between herself and Russia. 


Favors Non-Aggression Pact 


On the other hand, Germany was stated to favor a non-aggression 
pact between the Powers interested in Eastern European questions, 
together with provision for consultation if aggression was threatened; 
but Herr Hitler was not prepared under present conditions to con- 
template the inclusion of Lithuania in any pact of non-aggression. The 
Germans also suggested that if, in spite of the pact of non-aggression 
concession, hostilities should break out between any two contracting 
Powers, the other contracting Powers should engage not to support 
the aggressor in any way. 

In another connection, however, Herr Hitler dwelt on the difficulty 
of identifying an aggressor. Asked his view if some or other parties 
to such a pact entered into an agreement of mutual assistance among 
themselves, Herr Hitler said he considered this idea dangerous and 
objectionable, as his opinion was that it would tend to create a special 
interests group within the wider system. 


1iReprinted by permission from The New York Times, April 10, 1935. 
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In Moscow Mr. Eden learned the Soviet Government considered 
the present international situation made it more than ever necessary 
to pursue the endeavor to promote the upbuilding of a security system 
for Europe, as contemplated in the London communiqué and in 
conformity with the principles of the League of Nations. 

The Soviet Government emphasized that, in its view, the pro- 
posed Eastern pact did not aim at isolation or encirclement of any 
State but at the creation of equal security for all participants, and 
felt that the participation of both Germany and Poland in the pact 
would afford the best solution of the problem. 


Learned Polish Views 


In Warsaw Mr. Eden learned the view of the Polish Government 
on this question. Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, ex- 
plained that Poland had, by existing agreements with the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and Germany on the other, established 
tranquil conditions on her two frontiers. The question Poland was 
bound to ask herself was whether any new proposal would improve 
or trouble the good atmosphere established by these two agreements. 

What I have said will give the House some insight into the general 
attitude of the three governments toward an Eastern pact. The 
subject was also briefly reviewed in a short interview Mr. Eden had 
with Dr. Benes (the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister) at Prague. 

Regarding the idea of a Central European pact, which was more 
particularly the topic of the Franco-Italian meeting at Rome, we 
understood in Berlin that the German Government did not reject 
the idea of such an arrangement in principle but did not see the 
necessity and saw great difficulty in defining non-interference in 
relation to Austria. 

Herr Hitler intimated, however, that, if the other governments 
which wish to conclude a Central European pact agree to a text, 
the German Government would consider it. 

In Warsaw Colonel Beck (the Foreign Minister) told Mr. Eden 
Poland was prepared to adopt a friendly attitude to a Central 
European pact and considered the proposed arrangement might lead 
to appeasement and growth of confidence in that region. Dr. Benes 
expressed the hope that further progress might be made on this 
subject at Stresa. 
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Regarding land armaments, Herr Hitler stated that Germany 
required thirty-six divisions, representing a maximum of 550,000 
soldiers of all arms, including a division of Schutzstaffel and mil. 
itarized police troops. He asserted there were no para-military forma- 
tions in Germany. 


Hitler Demands All Arms 


Germany, he said, claimed to possess all types of arms possessed 
by other countries and was not prepared to refrain from constructing 
certain types until other countries ceased to possess them. If other 
countries abandoned certain types, Germany would do the same. 

Regarding naval armaments, Germany claimed, with certain 
reserves, 35 per cent of the British tonnage and air parity with Great 
Britain and France, provided the development of the Soviet air force 
was not such that revision of these figures became necessary. 

If any general agreement regarding arms limitation could be 
reached, Germany would be prepared to accept and help work a 
system of permanent automatic supervision on the understanding 
that such supervision applied to all Powers equally. 

Herr Hitler said the German Government favored the suggestion 
contained in the London communiqué of an air pact among the 
Locarno Powers. 

On the subject of the League of Nations, Herr Hitler referred to 
the assertion he had made in May, 1933, that Germany would not 
continue to participate in the League if she was to remain what he 
described as a country of inferior right; and he alleged by way of 
example that she was in a position of inferiority if she had no colonies. 


sritons Expressed Views 


I have confined myself to an account of what was said by others, 
but it must not be supposed the British Ministers did not indicate 
strong disagreement on certain points, and, indeed, at the end of the 
Berlin interviews I expressed disappointment at the difficulties dis- 
closed in the way of agreement. 

There were, of course, other observations and other aspects, but 
I have endeavored to communicate to the House with complete 


frankness and candor the salient matters ascertained in this series 
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of visits. It will be understood that my statement is purely objective 
and in view of past comments of leading newspapers in this country, 
sometimes supposed on the Continent to represent government 
opinion, it is desirable to say his Majesty’s Government—faithful 
to its assurance that it would take part at Stresa without previously 
reaching defined conclusions—has not yet formulated its attitude 
to these interviews. I trust opinion abroad will await official utter- 
ances before drawing any inferences from unauthorized comments 
or pronouncements. 
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APPENDIX 
ANGLO-FRENCH STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 3, 1935” 


The object of the meeting between British and French Ministers which 
has been taking place in London was to promote the peace of the world by 
closer European cooperation in a spirit of most friendly confidence, and 
to remove those tendencies which, if unchecked, are calculated to lead toa 
race in armaments and an increase in the dangers of war. 

With this object in view, the British and French Ministers proceeded to 
an examination of the general situation. They took note of the particularly 
important part played by the League of Nations in recent settlements of 
certain international problems and welcomed the successful results as evi- 
dence of a conciliatory spirit among all governments taking part in those 
settlements. 

They declare their determination to pursue, both as regards problems of 
their own countries and the League, policies guided by the same methods 
of conciliation and cooperation. 

With reference to the Franco-Italian agreement recently reached at 
Rome, the British Ministers, on behalf of his Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, cordially welcomed the declaration by which the French 
and Italian Governments have asserted their intention to develop the 
traditional friendship which united the two nations, and associate his 
Majesty’s Government with the intention of the French and Italian Gov- 
ernments to collaborate in a spirit of mutual trust in the maintenance of 
general peace. 

The British Ministers expressed the congratulations of his Majesty's 
Government on the conclusion of the Rome agreement regarding Central 
Europe and made it clear that as a consequence of the declarations made 
by his Majesty’s Government in conjunction with the French and Italian 
Governments on February 17 and October 27 last, his Majesty's Govern- 
ment consider themselves to be among the Powers which will, as provided 
in the Rome agreement, consult together if the independence or integrity 
of Austria is menaced. 

The British and French Ministers hope that the encouraging progress 
thus achieved may now be continued by means of direct and effective co- 
operation with Germany. They have agreed that neither Germany nor any 
other Power whose armaments have been defined by the peace treaties is 

entitled by unilateral action to modify these obligations. 


Hope for General Settlement 


But they are further agreed that nothing could contribute more to the 
restoration of confidence and the prospects of peace among nations than 


2 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, February 4, 1935. 
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a general settlement freely negotiated between Germany and the other 
Powers. This general settlement would make provision for the organization 
of security in Europe particularly by means of the conclusion of pacts 
freely negotiated between all interested parties and ensuring mutual assist- 
ance in Eastern Europe and the system foreshadowed in the Rome procés 
verbal for Central Europe. 

Simultaneously and in conformity with the terms of the declaration of 
December I1, 1932, regarding equality of rights in a system of security, 
this settlement would establish agreements regarding armaments gen- 
erally, which in the case of Germany would replace the provisions of Part 
V of the Treaty of Versailles at present limiting arms and armed forces in 
Germany. It would also be a part of the general settlement that Germany 
should resume her place in the League of Nations with a view to active 
membership. The French Government and the Government of the United 
Kingdom trust that the other governments concerned may share these 
views. 

Air Accord Proposed 


In the course of these meetings the British and French Ministers have 
been impressed by the special dangers to peace created by modern devel- 
opments in the air, misuse of which might lead to sudden aerial aggression 
by one country upon another, and have given consideration to the pos- 
sibility of provision being made against these dangers by a reciprocal 
regional agreement between certain Powers. 

It is suggested that the signatories would undertake immediately to give 
the assistance of their air forces to whichever of them might be the victim 
of unprovoked aerial aggression by one of the contracting parties. The 
British and French Ministers, on behalf of their respective governments, 
found themselves in agreement that a mutual arrangement of this kind for 
Western Europe would go far to operate as a deterrent to aggression and to 
ensure immunity from sudden attacks from the air, and they have re- 
solved to invite Italy, Germany, and Belgium to consider with them 
whether such a convention might not be promptly negotiated. 

They earnestly desire that all countries concerned should appreciate 
that the object of this proposal is to reinforce peace—the sole aim pursued 
by the two governments. The Governments of France and the United King- 
dom declare themselves ready to resume their consultations without delay 
after having received the replies of the other interested Powers. 


GERMANY’S REPLY TO ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS 
FOR EUROPEAN SECURITY” 


Germany is in agreement with the British and French Governments in a 
sincere desire to promote the safeguarding of peace, the maintenance of 
4% Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, February 16, 1935. 
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which is in the interests of Germany’s security as well as in the interests of 
the security of other European States. 

The German Government welcomes the spirit of trustful discussioy 
between the individual governments which animates the reports from the 
British and French Governments. 

The German Government will thoroughly examine the whole documents 
concerning the European questions contained in them. This examination 
will be conducted in the spirit of a sincere desire for peace as well asa con. 
cern for the security of the German Reich in its geographically especially 
exposed situation in the heart of Europe. 


Will Examine Arms Race Peril 


The German Government will especially examine the question of with 
what means the danger of an armaments race can be avoided in the future 
which danger has arisen from the abandonment by the heavily armed 
States of disarmament as prescribed by treaties. 

The German Government is convinced that only the spirit of free agree. 
ments between sovereign States, as expressed in the Franco-British com. 
muniqué, can lead to durable international regulations in the realm of 
armaments. 

The German Government welcomes the proposition to increase security 
against sudden attack from the air by a convention to be made as soon as 
possible which shall provide for the immediate employment of the air forces 
of the signatories in favor of the victim of an unprovoked air attack. 

The German Government is ready in principle to employ its air forces 
as a means of deterring disturbances of the peace. 

It is therefore willing to seek, in free accord with the Powers concerned 
ways and means by which such a convention can be realized, which shall 
guarantee the fullest possible security to all signatories. 


Favors Individual Talks 


The German Government is of the opinion that negotiations on a large 
scale which have not been sufficiently prepared lead naturally and from 
experience to friction, which in the interest of working out such a com- 
pletely novel air convention should be avoided. 

Before the German Government participates in such negotiations, it 
believes it is desirable to clear up a series of basic preliminary questions by 
means of individual discussions with the governments concerned. 

It would therefore welcome it if after the preliminary Franco-British 
discussions, the British Government were first to declare its readiness (asa 
partner of the London discussion which is, at the same time, the guarantor 
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